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A SOCIETY FOR RELIGIOUS ART 


EOPLE have become very self-conscious about art, even the 
P common run of people. They are not only conscious of the cut of 

their clothes, but also of the streamlined design of their furni- 
ture, the nude statuettes on their mantel-shelves, the photogravures 
on their walls. The only type of art about which the common run of 
people remain still un-self-conscious is religious art; and religious art 
is atrocious. The few who are conscious of the need for new forms of 
sacred art are more embarrassed than any others about the beauty 
of things made, and that is saying a lot. Their embarrassment pro- 
duces monstrances like microphones and churches like garages. They 
hang on their walls hideous, misshapen forms called ‘Madonna’ or 
‘Pieta’ or ‘St Francis’, and before these caricatures they light their 
candles and say their self-conscious prayer—'Lord, preserve me 
from the art of the Repository’. They are not to be blamed, these 
religious connoisseurs and critics, because the whole of the art world 
is in a sorry condition, having come to the end of a journey and 
having found nothing at the end. The criticism of the Picassos by the 
Bodkins is infuriating not so much for its foolish ‘cleverness’ as for 
its complete lack of sympathy or understanding of the problem facing 
the modern artist. If your ‘master’ is Titian and your criterion photo- 














50 BLACKFRIARS 
graphic technique, then you cannot understand what the ‘moderns’ 
are about. They have discovered that technique is only a means, that 
realism cannot supply for inspiration. They search about for inspira- 
tion, but inspiration cometh not by observation. They are therefore 
not to be blamed for their self-conscious cultus of the deformed and 
misshapen. But they are not to be encouraged. Equally, the un- 
self-conscious worshippers of Repository statues and holy pictures 
are to be pitied, not blamed. It is at least better to use a sugar 
madonna without embarrassment than to praise the Lord phari- 
saically with a Stanley Spencer nativity scene. 

Mr Eric Newton, who has honoured this issue of BLacKrriars with 
a virile critique of Church art, recently described with instructive 
candour his reactions to an exhibition of native primitive art (J'he 
Sunday Times, December 29, 1946). The form and rhythm of these 
queer totems and pagan symbols appealed to him as being live works 
of art, but the spirit that gave them life appalled him by its cruelty 
and uncultured savagery. Mr Newton's reactions were very sound. 
But the savages sought only to worship their savage gods and did not 
seek consciously to capture forms and rhythms. They had an inspira- 
tion given them; there was no need for them to search about for a 
muse. It was the same in the ‘ages of faith’. The muse then was 
truly divine, even when the artists themselves were sinners. The 
medieval muse was ousted by a neo-pagan sister at the renaissance 
and it was she who inspired Professor Bodkin’s ‘Masters’—great 
inspiration, certainly, but not Christian. This latter-day muse died a 
natural death in the nineteenth century, and here we are still beseech- 
ing heaven to send us a successor. 

Meanwhile, with the heavens still shut against us, the Inter- 
national Society of Sacred Art has been founded to try to make the 
best of a bad job. With the vast field of ecclesiastical furnishing 
before the modern artist who is asked to decorate churches 
restored after the damage of war, there has been urgent need for a 
society to gather those who have, by means of the faith, an under- 
standing of the spiritual significance of their work, with an equally 
serious understanding of the rights and duties of art itself. It needs 
to be international, for one nation alone would soon be trammelled by 
a false nationalism creeping into its designs and decoration. The self- 
conscious sentimentalism of France, the elegancies of Italy and the 
drab symmetries of England and Germany on their own would go the 
way of all flesh. So the society is to gather artists from every. land 
and to give them an opportunity to develop an effective and vigorous 
art for the Church. 

We cannot ask the new society to achieve the impossible. It must 
be self-conscious like the rest; it cannot invent its own muse; its 
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A SOCLETY FOR RELIGIOUS ART o| 
inspiration will be the inspiration of Morris Motors and Handley-Page 
aircraft. But it should exercise a very beneticial negative influence. 
It can prevent atrocities and sentimentalities; it will save us from 
many distractions at prayer and from furious criticisms of the clergy. 
So it should be given every opportunity of functioning. Churchmen 
should learn from Mr Newton’s article that too often they have con- 
fused two spheres and thought they knew the sort of art which was 
good for men’s souls. Religious artists should understand that experi- 
ments must be tried and frequent failure accepted as inevitable, as 
Miss Conlay insists. More important still, all should realise the 
dangers of a false and vague mysticism which inspires not only Hux- 
ley’s ‘holiness’ but also many of the pagan rites of modern art. Only 
when Christ carries his cross once again through the streets of modern 
civilization will inspiration return to mystic and artist alike. The city 
must acknowledge the King crowned with thorns and cease from plan- 
ning an earthly paradise. But that time is not yet, and until it comes 
we shall look to the International Society of Sacred Art for the talent 
that does exist and for the best job that can be made of unpromising 
material. Do not encourage them to redecorate Fountains Abbey, for 
if they did they would betray their principles—as we have seen, the 
divine muse who inspired Fountains has been chased away and her 
temple is desecrated. But ask them to restore Southwark Cathedral. 
They have had a successful exhibition in Paris, sponsored by The 
Catholic Herald, but do not encourage them to exhibit except in the 
churches which they should be restoring. Exhibitions will tend to in- 
crease their self-consciousness; but concrete jobs of work will help 
them to forget that they are artists in their desire to make things 
worthy of the praise of God, And in any case they are able to arrange 
for exhibitions of their work, as will be seen in the near future in 
London and the provinces. But for the success of their plans the, 
depend on those who need things made for the worship of God. 

The International Society of Sacred Art may be found in England 
at 25 Ebury Street, London, 8.W.1. THE EpITor 











THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY! 

R A.pous HUXLEy once wrote an essay on vulgarity in litera. 
Mie But literature reflects human life; and implicitly he has 

written many books on vulgarity in human life, on the squalor 
of humanity. The figures of the fifth Earl of Gonister and his com. 
panions at the end of After Many a Summer, undying and unliving, 
intolerable in their sordid brutishness, represent something that 
recurs again and again in different forms in his works. ‘Vivre?’ he 
quoted in Vulgarity in Literature, ‘nos valets le feront pour nous’, 
That disgust with life, and in particular with the corporeal, still 
seems to lie at the root of his view of reality; and to colour his 
approach to Reality. 

Some critics of The Perennial Philosophy have waxed indignant at 
the idea of describing as philosophy a book in which Plato and Aris- 
totle are barely mentioned; others have taken the opposite line, and 
vindicated the author by viewing western philosophy as pseudo- 
philosophy because of its exclusive reliance on discursive reasoning: 
if the way to knowledge of Reality is humility, poverty of spirit, 
purity of heart, how can we describe as philosophers, as ‘lovers of 
wisdom’, any but those who take this way? The truth surely lies mid- 
way between these two extremes. As some of the great Christian 
mystics have shown in their own lives, there are three wisdoms: the 
natural investigations of reason, the study of theology, the direct 
mystical awareness of God; and they can each be valid and valuable 
in their own spheres, and each help and fortify the others. We have 
no right to upbraid philosophy in the western sense for not being 
mysticism; nor need we object if Mr Huxley chooses to use the term 
in a different, but etymologically justitiable, sense. What remains 
true is that, while western philosophy may justly be criticized for 
excluding the findings of mysticism from its data, this book may 
justly be criticized, not for failing to philosophize, but for failing to 
do justice to discursive reasoning in the total quest for God; and 
perhaps this failure links up with the author's general attitude to 
human life. 

The Perennial Philosophy is a valuable book for many reasons. 
It does show the universality of the claims of mysticism; it does 
argue convincingly that mysticism is not a moment in the evolu- 
tionary process, a passing and primitive phase which must inevitably 
be superseded with the coming of greater enlightenment, but the 
fulfilment of something ultimate and changeless in human nature. 
It does, in the light of this age-old wisdom, show up the shallowness 





1 The Perennial Philosophy. By Aldous Huxley (Chatto & Windus; 12s. 6d.) 
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THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 5s 
and sham of so much of our ways of thought and behaviour; it vindi- 
cates the old Greek idea of the nemesis which waits upon hubris— 
hubris in regard to nature as well as to God. It includes, in commen- 
tary as well as texts, not only the great broad lines of the Way, but 
a good deal of wise detail in the sphere of spiritual direction. And, in 
its collation of the teaching of east and west, it can do us western 
Christians a service not least by making us more humble and less 
provincial, more alive to the way in which God does indeed reveal 
himself, in the different ages and races, to men of good will. To have 
brought these testimonies together, so vastly different in so many 
ways, so strikingly similar in the substance of their message; to have 
expounded and explained them so clearly; and to have revealed so 
clearly in the light of their wisdom the true nature of the modern 
world we take too much for granted and the life we too easily lead: 
this is no small achievement. 


And yet, of its nature, this is a transitional book. It ends in an 
ambiguity. Tat tuam asi: That art thou; there is the formula, the 
one-ness of God and man. But what an infinity of questions it raises. 
What is the That, what is the thou, what is the art, the union between 
the two terms? 

Mr Huxley has, of course, his answers; but do they take us far 
enough? 

Let us look first of all at the human term, the thou. The raw 
material is the human personality, begotten in sin but yearning, 
unconsciously if not consciously, for God. What must be done in it 
to make it proximately capax Dei? The mystics reply with one voice: 
it must go through the process of self-naughting; and the west is as 
vehement as the east, and as vehement as Mr Huxley could wish, in 
rejecting the ‘stinking lump’ of selfhood. But here already is the first 
major ambiguity, the first major divergence which underlies these 
apparently identical sayings. Mr Huxley offers a philological explana- 
tion of the western reverence for the idea of personality: we reject 
the gaunt humility of the Saxon ‘selfness’ and prefer the sonority of 
the Latin word, precisely because it bolsters up our own self-impor- 
tance. Were we to speak of ‘selfness’ we might more readily see it 
to be a stinking lump. The thesis is attractively argued; but is it true? 
There is in fact a deep cleavage here between the teaching of Chris- 
tianity and that of a great part of the wisdom of the east. The eastern 
wisdom commands the self to die; Christ commands the self to die 
and be re-born. In this eastern teaching it is indeed the self that is 
the stinking lump and that must be totally destroyed; for the Chris- 
tian it is not the self but selfishness, not the true self but the false. 
And Mr Huxley seems to be guilty therefore of a tendentious exegesis 
when he changes the words of St Paul, ‘I live now not I, but Christ 








o4 BLACKFRIARS 
liveth in me’, to ‘Jor it is the Logos who lives me—lives me as ap 
actor lives his part’. 

We are thus led to the second ambiguity. That art thou: but what 
is the meaning of art, what is the nature of the union between the 
two terms? And it is clear that, if we stop short at the first half of 
the Christian formula, if what we set out to achieve is the death of 
the self and no more, then there cannot in fact be a union of two 
terms at all, since there will not in fact be two terms. 

God created man to his own image and likeness. When we ur 
trying to discover something of the love of God and man, it is wise to 
be humble and to examine the love of human beings for one another, 
‘That human love does in fact reveal to us the phenomenon of self. 
naughting: that copernican revolution which makes the centre of life 
—of thought and desire and effort—not the self any longer, but the 
other; but it also and simultaneously reveals to us that the end of 
that revolution is not the abolition of the self (which would mean the 
abolition of love with the destruction of the lover) but the discover 
of the true self instead of the false. 

The issue then defines itself more clearly: we are to choose between 
two alternatives. Hither the love of wisdom is to take us to a find 
death of self, the result of which must not be union but absorption, 
the dreamless sleep, the void; or it must take us to a death which is 
only the gateway to rebirth, and leads therefore in the end to a rea 
and personal union, a union of love. Which alternative corresponds 
to reality? We can answer only by discovering the nature of God; and 
so we reach the third great ambiguity. 

Here we are faced at the outset with a special difficulty. ‘The 
mystic is trying to express the Inexpressible; and he is therefore 
forced to take refuge in figurative language and paradox, and to rest 
content with remote approximations. It is for this reason that it is 
possible to interpret Christian sayings in. let us say. a buddhist sense 
(‘My Me is God’, said St Catherine of Genoa). and vice versa. But 
again the difference is as clear as it is deep. The mystics are at one 
in their worship of the Transcendent-Immanent. the Absolute, beyond 
categories, beyond understanding, the abyss of the Godhead. But 
what an infinity of difference, again. beneath these identities. You 
find mystics of east and west alike speaking of Godhead, of (od, and 
of Incarnation: but with what difference of implication. And it i 
essential that those implications should be brought out; for on them 
depends the whole approach. the whole attitude. of the questing soul 
This Mr Huxley recognizes: ‘metaphysical thinking is unavoidable 
and finally necessary’; though elsewhere he asserts (very question 
ably: St Thomas for one did not find it so) that ‘the habit of analy- 
tical thought is fatal to the intuitions of integral thinking’—and itis 
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THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY iia) 
this latter assertion that links up with his condemnation of formulae 
and legalism, of Christianity’s ‘unfortunate servitude to historical 
fact’, its ‘idolatrous preoccupation with events and things in time’. 
Are we back again at the vulgarity of man? 

Let us be quite clear. We believe not in a creed but through a 
creed. We believe that doctrinal formulae can but approximate to 
the Fact. We believe that the world of time is immeasurably less 
important than the now of eternity. But we can become citizens of 
eternity only by using as we ought the world of time; and by using— 
as Mr Huxley himself admirably points out—the minutiae, the suc- 
cessive events in all their smaliness, of our human lives on earth. 
Without dogma, worship must tend to become woolly, and the quest 
for God go astray into strange and sometimes sinister by-paths; 
there must, as Mr Huxley admits, be a map. And how can there be 
amap of that which is beyond description, how can there be a formu- 
lation of that which is beyond ali forms? The complete answer is that 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, and in the measur- 
able reality of human events and facts we have seen his glory, the 
glory of the Godhead revealed. 

The Godhead revealed. Godhead, God. Incarnate: what is the 
relation between these three terms? It is not enough to say that for 
Christianity there is but one incarnation while for buddhism there is 
an indefinite number: the meaning and purpose of the incarnation 
is different. Christ is not a man in whom God became manifest; 2 
pattern, simply, of what man should be. The movement, so to say, 
is not upwards, but downwards; and the purpose is not a question 
only of providing a pattern, but of empowering, of so changing nature 
as to make it capable of re-creating the pattern. Similarly, the love 
of the personal God is not a step on the road to the discovery of the 
impersonal Godhead: it is the infinite dynamic stillness of the God- 
head Itself that is revealed to us as comprising the mutual love of 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost; and that, by showing us relationship 
within the Absolute, shows up the possibility of a relationship with 
the Absolute, a real union, through love, of self with Self. 

But again, how is the union to be achieved? If you think of incar- 
nation as a psychological fact but not an historical event; if you think 
of the love of a personal God as but a stepping-stone, as milk for 
babes; then perhaps inevitably you think of the mystic quest as 
something to be achieved by man. So indeed Mr Huxley seems to 
view it: he speaks of grace, but it seems accidental rather than sub- 
stantial to his thesis, and he has no use for the Christian theology of 
the sacraments. The quest tends to become an exclusively upward 
movement, and to consist in an escape from all that is human. 

But sine me nihil potestis facere, Without me vou ean do nothing. 
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The Christian view is radically different; starts from an entirely 
different angle. Christianity knows all about the vulgarity of man; 
and all about the helplessness of man; none the less it asserts 
roundly, ‘I can do all things . . . in him who strengthens me’. The 
first movement is the downward movement of divine love and pity 
and healing. The Word was made flesh; and that stooping down of 
Godhead into the world of time, that historical event which gives 
temporal history its eternal significance, that is the necessary con- 
dition of man’s upward movement, and it is then indeed man’s up- 
ward movement, not an escape from human life, but the redeeming 
of human life, even through its vulgarity, through its opacity, 
through the limitations and humiliations of flesh and blood; not an 
escape from the self, but the discovery of the self. 

The Word was made flesh, and was wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
There is something else about the Godhead which these historical 
events reveal. You think of the vulgarity of man, the servitude to the 
needs and limitations and earthiness of the flesh, the squalors of 
egoism, the vulnerability of existence, and it is tempting to follow 
the mysticism which breaks away from it all, tempting to think of 
an ‘unselfing’ which shall be a deliverance into the impassibility of 
the One. (But God is not impassible, because love is not impassible: 
he was crucified, died and was buried.) You think of the vulgarity 
of ecclesiastical man, the superstitions and sentimentalities, the 
degradations and the emotional wallowings into which worship can 
descend; you think of the dependence on the ministrations of the 
grubby official hands in which the divine Reality is held; and again 
how tempting to brush it all aside as a man-made distraction, as 4 
substitute and a hindrance. But no; one of the lessons that is most 
forcibly stated in this book is the lesson that there is no way to God 
except through humility of heart; and humility is the acceptance of 
fact, the acceptance of the facts about oneself as they are. The facts 
about humanity are that, body and soul alike, he comes from God; 
body and soul alike, wayward and stupid and sinful, he is loved by 
God; and body and soul alike he must make his way back to God 
through the power that is offered him. And all that is very humilia- 
ting, no doubt; but it ceases at once to be humiliating if you remem- 
ber the fact that ‘He emptied himself, taking on himself the form of 
a servant’, and in that assumption of human misery turned the 
misery into a glory. 

He was wrapped in swaddling clothes. It changes our idea of 
human squalor; but it does more than that. It completes our idea of 
God. Let us return to the humble human example, the nature of 
human love. There is in human love an element we call tenderness: 
it finds expression in the desire to protect—to protect from harm and 
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THE PERENNIAL PHILOSUPHY 57 
hardship and suffering; but in itself it is an awareness which pro- 
duces that desire: an awareness that you find equally in the love of 
man ior woman and of woman tor man: an awareness ot dependence, 
of a certain helplessness, ot vulnerability; an awareness that in the 
mature human being there still remains something of the child. 
Without tnat element of tenderness love is at best imperfect and 
may well be destroyed; and God in the infinity of his love and his 
pity has shown us how even here, even in our approach to the Infinite 
sranscendent, that tenderness 1s not exciudea. He was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. Here as elsewhere we are to go per humanjtatem 
ad divinitatem: this is not essenually or even necessarily a question 
ot devotion to the human cnudnood ot Christ: it is a question 
primarily of what that childhood reveals to us of the Godhead, and 
ot what it teaches us ot the tuiiness of man’s loving response to 
divine love. 

lt we are to worship God as our Father, how can it also be possible 
for us to nave in our love this element ot tenderness as tor a child? 
lt is possible because God has made himself vuinerable and helpless 
and dependent: not merely, once again, in his human childhood and 
its weakness, but in that divine quasi-abrogation ot sovereignty 
whereby he leaves us to choose whetner we shail love him or no. He 
has made himselt vulnerable because he has given us free-will: he 
has made it possible tor us to despise and reject him, as in fact we do. 
And to the lovers of God that aspect seers to be central: wholly 
different from the sentimentalities, the anthropomorphisms, the 
human projections, into which worship is at times degraded, you 
find this awareness and love in the depths of the spirit. 1t is for this 
that apostles work and suffer and die. 


Metaphysical thinking is necessary. What we learn of the nature 
of God must determine in the last resort what we think of the nature 
of man. If we can think of God in this light, then we can begin to see 
man also in this light; we shall be concerned less with the vulgarity 
and more with the vulnerability of the human heart; less with the 


- egoist squalors of the adult and more with the continuing helpless- 


ness and pathos of the child. Feed my lambs, as well as my sheep, 
Christ told his followers; and if we find such deep Christian mys- 
ticism—as in fact we do—in so many of the simple and unlearned, 
it is precisely because the nature of God as self-revealed to them, 
and the understanding of the tragedy and pathos of man which that 
implies, have made it possible, have prepared and purified the heart. 

As perennial and as universal in the world’s history as the mystic 
quest is the making of sacrifice; and here again the same lesson is 
clear. In sacrifice generally, and in particular in the Sacrifice which 
fulfils all sacrifices, there are the two movements: the offering and 
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immolation to God, the receiving from God; and it is the self in its 
fullness, it is man’s life together with all the things that go to make 
up that life, that is offered, in order that, through the acceptance of 
the sacrifice, the self and its total setting may be restored: not an 
escape irom squalor, but the redemption of squalor. First the death, 
but then the re-birth. 

First the death; our Lord is quite clear: only he that hateth his 
life shall find it. But—hateth his lite, not hateth life. If we want to 
see what the words mean we must look at the Jife of him who said 
them. He did not hate life, he did not hate the squalors of humanity, 
he who so loved the earth and its fullness and all the small things 
of the world, he who was so gentle with the weak and the timid and 
the sinful, whiie being himself so unprotected trom the harshness 
and the crudity of human things. He did not teach us to destroy our 
selthood, he who so often speaks of I and Me, for he knew that love 
is marriage, is a union in which not the essence but the egoism and 
the isolation of selfhood are transcended. Mr Huxley resorts again 
to philology to point out that the idea of two-ness always involves 
the idea of evil; but does it? Division, yes; for division implies the 
privation of desired union. But two-ness need not mean the same as 
division: it can on the contrary mean the same as union; for without 
it there cannot be union, there can only be fusion and therefore 
destruction. Our Lord teaches us not to speak of 1 and Me and Mine 
as we use the words, egoistically; he teaches us to kill the false self; 
he teaches us to hate our own self-centred lives, because then we can 
learn to love and in so doing we shall discover our true lives, our true 
selves, the lives and selves of which the centre is the Other. 

It is because of these unstated cleavages, these unresolved am- 
biguities, that The Perennial Philosophy strikes one as a transitional 
book; and it is because of their importance that so little has been said 
of the book’s great qualities, the many memorable things that are 
in it. Metaphysical thinking is unavoidable; and must lead in the 
end to a greater definition in one direction or the other. And on that 
choice of direction how much depends! Christian mysticism must be 
defined in terms that show its care for, and redemption of, the pain 
and need of the world: a care that is God-like, and God-filled, because 
it is indeed a sharing in the very nature of Love: In tormento e 
traviglia servire 1 fratelli. GERALD Vany, O.P. 
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ART AND THE CHURCH 
OTHING that an art-critic can say about the relationship 
N between art and the Church can have very much value. By his 
very nature, the art-critic is bound to tackle the problem from 
the wrong end. The proper person to speak with authority would be 
the church-critic, but since church-criticism is not a recognized 
occupation, and since, even if it were, I would not be competent to 
undertake it, I can only envisage the problem from the end nearest 
to me—the wrong end, I admit, but at least an end. 

The problem, as I see it, is this. The Church is certainly one 
among the various employers who recognise that the artist can be of 
service to them—the manufacturers who use his posters, the writers 
who use him as an illustrator, the personages who want him to paint 
their portraits and thereby preserve their memory for posterity. 
But, oddly enough, the Church is the most timid of them all. 
Poster designers and illustrators, though not usually in the front 
rank of illustrative artists, at least tend to use the current idiom: 
they are ‘modern’ in the sense that they have learned their language 
from men of their own generation. But the artists employed by 
churchmen use, on the whole, an idiom that was developed in Italy 
in the 15th century, was superseded by the Baroque 17th century, 
forgotten by the frivolous 18th, revived, diluted and sweetened by 
the piously sentimental 19th and which survives into the 20th because 
it has been commercialised and further devitalised by firms of Church 
decorators. With a few startling exceptions the clergy allow these 
firms to supply them with works of commercial, devitalised art 
merely because without such furnishings the church would seem bare 
and incomplete. If one were to ask the name of the artist who de- 
signed this brass crucifix, that plaster statue of St Francis, these 
mass-produced Stations of the Cross, no one would know. But no one 
does ask because no one cares. And though medieval religious art 
was equally ancnymous, I need hardly point out that it was so for 
the opposite reason. The medieval artist was so conscious of the im- 
portance of the cause he served that his individuality ceased to be of 
consequence. The artist of today, engaged on designing church fur- 
nishings, is so convinced of its unimportance that he feels no per- 
sonal pride of authorship. 

In view of such a situation the critic is bound to take up an 
attitude. It is not enough to condemn the feebleness of the average 
church statue or picture, or to note that this pose is copied from 
Ghiberti, that fold of drapery from Fra Angelico. Art is the ex- 
pression of personal experience, and religious art should be the 
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expression of exceptionally profound experience. It should therefore 
be more, not less personal and ‘original’ in the true sense of the 
word, than secular art. If it is not, someone is to blame. If the 
blame rests with the artist, it is not because he has forgotten how 
to paint or carve, for plenty of competent pictures and statues are 
produced today: it must be therefore because he has ceased to have 
real religious experience. 

If, on the other hand, the blame rests with the churchmen, it is 
not because they do not think that art is desirable. They know well 
enough that art is not only desirable but necessary. The reason must 
therefore be that they do not know what art is for, and therefore 
play for safety by choosing the least vital, the least vigorous and 
personal kind of art that they can find. 

The alternatives are inescapable. *Kither the artist can no longer 
produce truly religious art, or the Church dare not accept it. If the 
former is true, this article is not worth the paper it is printed on. 
For if religious experience is dead the Church is dead. If the latter 
is true, then the only cure is a change of heart—or, at least, an 
enlargement of vision—among those who are responsible for Church 
art. 

For myself, I am in no doubt as to the answer. The modern artist 
is no longer concerned with the world of appearances as he was 
when Impressionism was the dominant creed. Typical British 
artists of today are very seriously tackling the problem of what lies 
behind the surface. In other words, they do possess the first 
requirement for a religious painter. If they do not choose specifically 
religious subjects it is largely because they have never been asked 
to do so. What they have lost is not the power to turn religious 
experience into paint, but the habit of doing so. It is here that the 
Church’s responsibility is manifest. An artist is a manufacturer of 
goods, and if no one wants his goods he ceases to produce them. 
If someone wants goods that he could make but has lost the habit 
of making, he will soon acquire that habit again. I admit that the 
clergy may well feel a little nervous at the thought of employing 
him, for they too have, since Cromwell’s day, lost the habit of 
employing him. Such religious pictures as the 19th century produced 
are mostly in art galleries. The few churchmen who, in the 20th 
century, have commissioned a truly creative artist to carve a statue 
or paint a picture, have earned the reputation of daring pioneers, 
willing to make a brave gesture in the cause of art instead of being 
thought of as normal men who know how to make a sensible gesture 
in the cause of r@ligion. One of the most moving religious artists of our 
time is, in my opinion, Stanley Spencer. Two of his finest religious 
pictures are in the Tate Gallery. His chapel at Burghclere, filled 
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with mural paintings, was built by a private patron: it was used 
as a food store during the war and is now a place of pilgrimage, 
not for Christians but for art lovers. 

The blame, I am convinced, for the decay of religious art in our 
times, lies with the Church; and since, as I stated at the beginning 
of this article, | am not a church-critic, I cannot expand that theme. 
Certainly, to rebuild a lost tradition requires courage, but surely 
courage is precisely the quality that the Church herself should possess. 
It also requires conviction, without which courage cannot be 
canalised. Once conviction has faded, it can only be restored by 
close contact with men who have it. And, in my experience, the 
men who have it most today are artists. It may sound a topsy- 
turvy suggestion, but I do suggest in all seriousness, that if 
Churchmen would seek to establish contact with artists, they would 
learn the meaning of art. And having done so, they would realise 
how potently art could serve the Church if they would only give it 
a chance. Eric NEWTON. 








EXPERIMENT OR SUFFOCATE 

N England it all started in the respectable years of the early 

industrial development, when common sense was valued above 

sensibility and far above spirituality, and when church-going was 
done more for the sake of propriety than to worship God. In that time 
the pious vaguely felt that art was wrong and the artists were sure 
that religion was silly. The Church glared at the artist and the artist 
at the Church, both mutually suspicious. And there was no growing 
school of religious art—none in the Protestant Church for the state 
of affairs indicated above, and none in the Catholic Church because 
Catholics at that time had neither status nor money. 

At the eleventh hour who should turn up but the Pre-Raphaelites. 
They swept Puritan prejudice before them and proceeded to paint 


‘religious subjects and even to make a lot of money out of their pro- 


ductions. But the Pre-Raphaelites did us no good. By their superior 
pastiche they put the clocks of appreciation right back and the senti- 
mental ‘Light of the World’ is still influencing public taste. 

But in spite even of the Pre-Raphaelites the average middle-class 
educated man still refused to take art seriously. He considered it as 
a furbelow in his house and far less important than comfort. He gave 
no thought to art in the church whatsoever. The churches were as 
bad. Even they had the idea that art was something that had been 
taken up by the Church as an extra glory in the Middle Ages, but as 
soon as art showed up in the Renaissance as a truly pagan business, 
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then it had to be rejected as dangerous. Since then the Church 
is supposed to have folded up its interest in the arts. Such a theory 
has, of course, no relation to the facts. It entirely fails to explain the 
greatest glory of the Renaissance—the baroque church; this produc- 
tion perhaps is the supreme culmination of the union of artist and 
religion. After that the relationship did show its first signs of the 
coming breakdown, and industrialization completed the rift. What 
now of the future? 


It seems just possible that we are coming out of the black tunnel 
of misunderstanding. Things are still dark but there is a glow which 
is growing brighter. For too long have artists made art a substitute 
for life. Art is a careless guide and those who follow her alone are 
often led to strange places. Many artists are realising that their bright 
and brave new worlds are only very narrow cul-de-sacs and they long 
for a way out, for breadth and air again in which to expand and grow. 
On the other hand, art having become entirely a personal affair of 
purely personal expression, they still have the feeling that they only, 
by themselves, must find a personal way out of their own difficulties. 
At times, how each one sighs for some set of symbols which are under- 
stood and easily interpreted by others that could be adopted to make 
a painting once more an objective business. Oh, the unendurable 
weight of myself upon myself... . 

In his fascinating study of mural painting Hans Feibusch has 
something to say of the self-weary artist of today: 

The painter who has long ago left behind the world of realism and 
is getting tired of pure optical sensations, of playing with detached 
forms and of wandering through the inferno-like regions of sur- 
realism, would be only too happy to offer himself again as inter- 
preter of the divine message. . . . The Church has lost her superb 
taste and become used to the horrible, degraded things that com- 
mercial unscrupulousness has foisted on to her; of modern art she 
knows nothing. The artist is probably religious in his own way, but 
no longer conversant with the doctrine and ritual of the Church and 
he has lost the conventions of religious art, the language in which 
former generations expressed themselves fluently. This language 
has more or less died during the interval, and our changed religious 
attitude makes the creation of a new one most difficult. Our inner- 
most feelings may be as intense as of old, but we are shyer, less 
robust, more individually self-conscious, and less attached to tradi- 
tional symbols. The creation of a new style of religious interpreta- 
tion is made more difficult still by the fact that there exists no 
universal new style in art, but only a mass of personal expressions. 
So what are we to do?’ 

So asks Mr Feibusch, and in the course of his book he answers 
himself by a lot of valuable negatives—don’t copy past styles; don’t 
go baby-worshipping and reduce all church decoration to nursery wall- 
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paper designing with chubby Christmas angels, golden stars and 
jambs and ilies; don t attempt religious subjects uniess you teel that 
you are moving naturally and gladly in their world. All these exhorta- 
uons to the muralist are very sound, and equally so are the author's 
positive suggestions that a boid Church policy is needed and that only 
py trial and error can the right attitude and a new tradition be 
established. 

‘This, 1 recognize, is more easily said than done. Church decoration 
is a large-scale operation, an expensive operation and a tairly per- 
manent one. W hile an individual painter may afford to experiment and 
to destroy and to experiment again until he has established himself, 
the same cannot be done with church walls. And if a painter’s work 
does not please him when he has completed it, that is a pity; he can at 
least try again. But if a decorator tundamentally alienates an entire 
congregation—that may be a tragedy. In this respect, though, one 
must take courage by the example of Northampton, where a coura- 
geous vicar invited Henry Moore to make him a statue of the Madonna 
and child. When the statue was unveiled among a congregation largely 
ot boot-tactory workers, there were many criticisms. ‘he local press 
was puzzled and published letters for and letters against for weeks 
afterwards. I expect that vicar trembled more than once for the fate 
of his statue. But time vindicated him. His congregation came to 
understand the Moore idiom after seeing the statue Sunday by Sun- 
day—after praying beside it and living in its presence. Now the 
Northampton workers are proud of their possession and have also a 
painting of the Crucifixion by Graham Sutherland. 

At this time we certainly suffer badly from the divorce between the 
secular and the spiritual life. Right up to the 18th century the Church 
was able to share—more often to lead—the contemporary life of the 
imagination. The contact was lost and now it is hard to harness both 
together again. Hence a natural tendency on the part of church-goers 
to like styles in vogue when Church and artist were united. For 
religious art to burst into the modern idiom seems to the conservative 
artist to be quite out of place. His religion doesn’t allow for the ever- 
changing human spirit but only for the eternal spirit of God. Here he 
has got into a groove of thought. Truth he recognises as a constant, 
but he has forgotten that there are as many aspects and ways of 
expressing it as there are human minds to reflect it. He must become 
more flexible and see truth through other eyes than his own. He must 
allow for a modern idiom in art as he has allowed for a primitive one, 
a medieval one or a Gothic one and a Baroque one. 
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Art can only with difficulty transcend the religious atmosphere ot 
its day. Greek art symbolises the fortitude, justice and temperance 
of which Plato preached; Roman art the solid strength of the State; 
medieval art, devotion and contemplation; Baroque art, ecstatic 
passion and luxury or the unity of spirit and sense; academic English 
art of the last century, the comfort and decency of the upper middle- 
class method of life. And so is it not to be expected that our modern, 
still forming, expression should be difficult and tortuous? Out of the 
struggles, mental as well as physical, of this era, a contrast ot styles 
has emerged. Some rich and chaotic, yielding and passionate like the 
religious works of Rouault in trance and Hemingway in Lngland 
and the secular work of Graham Sutherland, teks Lopolski and 
John Piper; others hard and formal and intense like Picasso, Braque, 
Henry Moore, Barbara Hepworth, and Ben Nicholson. But are these 
artists to be condemned tor merely expressing what they have telt 
about the devastating times in which they live? Are they to be for- 
bidden our churches because their message is tragic and sombre and 
strong? St John the Baptist should be the patron of the modern 
religious artist. He cried—a voice in the wilderness—and he will 
understand these new prophets in an old world. ‘lhese, whether for 
better or worse, are the men of our time; perhaps they are giants 
whose message will live, perhaps they are ephemeral, representing a 
phase in history to be outgrown and replaced by a development as yet 
unknown. Who knows the answer to these questions? But why should 
we, living in the present, take such an unbalanced interest in the 
verdict ot the future as to prevent our artists painting now, in case 
the opinion of posterity should be adverse? ‘lhe future, undoubtedly, 
can take care of itselt and will preserve what she believes to be of 
importance and let the rest rot away in the kindest way possible 
through the inevitable action of time. But we, if we do not produce 
today and allow others to produce what they have to give, will not 
leave anything at all for the future to pass judgment upon and to 
preserve. 

Need we be quite so cautious? Quite so careful about whether what 
we produce is pleasing to absolutely everybody? Couldn’t we take a 
risk and call in our artists to the churches and trust them? And in 
time might not the Church influence the artist rather than the artist 
corrupt the Church? Even the builders of our hallowed Gothic 
cathedrals took a chance against a light-hearted young mason giving 
a gargoyle the face of a bishop! Tris Conny. 
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TOWARDS A CATHOLIC CRITICISM 

RITICISM begins in an act of reason. Reason separates indivi- 
C dual qualities from a previously undifferentiated whole. Judg- 

ment then steps in to appraise the result. Criticism in art results 
from the detachment of the spectator from the artist and from his 
work. It works in two ways. It gives awareness of the qualities in the 
object surveyed. It also reveals to the critic his own attitude towards 
it. Criticism is, therefore, an advance from the unquestioning accep- 
tance or rejection of an undeveloped mind. 

‘The ancient Greeks lived in an age of great sculpture. We do not 
find in their writings praise or blame of such works. Criticism 
originally arose with them in connection with the decline of Hellenic 
drama. In the Middle Ages books of aesthetics, pointing out the aims, 
the failures or successes of the architectural magnificence springing 
up in town and country, were unthinkable. When man has lost the 
power to create things of beauty he becomes aware of the nature of 
these. He becomes a critic. 

To become aware of the nature of any idea or state of being is to 
have passed, for better or for worse, beyond it. With the loss of inno- 
cence came knowledge of both man’s physical nakedness and his need 
for a covering. Constant preoccupation with an idea is usually symp- 
tomatic of immediate unattainability. 

Was the insistence of the Victorian age upon progress really the 
expression of a genuine belief in its reality? Might it not have been 
a symptom of a deep-seated distrust in the fashionable catchword? 
We have progressed, men of deep honesty might and did say, but is 
not this perhaps a poor exchange for the pietas of a less materialist 
age? Is not the new emphasis upon ‘efficiency and planning’ an in- 
dictment of the chaos which modern life has become? Can the con- 
temporary vogue for esthetic criticism be traced to the fact that we 


_have lost a true sense of art? The present separation of art form from 


a realist basis emphasises its divorce from life. 

A work of art is the instinctive expression of a man’s philosophy— 
or, the cynic might add, his lack of one. The cynic is wrong. Lack of 
philosophy is in itself a philosophy. It is the setting up of the indivi- 
dual ego as an arbiter of life: 


‘Glory to Man in the highest, 

For Man is the measure of things.’ (Swinburne). 
With the dethronement of God as central in the interest first of 
Humanism and then of the individual, came the decline in great art 
and the rise of critical theory. 
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The result of this is seen today. The state of art is chaotic and, in 
certain respects, demoniacal, Books explaining the aims and the 
theories which inspire the artist pour trom the press. No reputable 
paper lacks its art and literary criticism. Much reviewing can hardly 
be called criticism. Mere analysis of the contents of a book or descrip. 
tion of paintings is not criticism. The word, we need to remind our. 
selves, derives from the Greek, krites, or judge. Criticism is judg- 
ment. ‘here can be no judgment without reterence to law, and law 
we know to be above merely human opinion or desire. 


Criticism, in the modern sense, began with the Renaissance. ‘lhe 
glories of Kuropean art sprang originaily trom the christian tradition. 
Art was looked on as a means to giority God and to raise man’s eyes 
from earth to Heaven. Beyond technical problems nothing else was 
considered. Men accepted a creation in words or in wood, stone or 
colour by this standard. ‘the function of the artist was taken for 
granted as naturally as that of that lawgiver, the peer or the peasant 
as part of the social scheme. The same morality, the same integrity 
was expected of him as of any other. He was a man with an account to 
render to God and society as any other. With the growth of scientific 
enquiry and the revived interest in classical antiquity other standards 
arose. Flattery of the patron, pleasure to the behoider and, eventually, 
self-expression of the artist became legitimate aims. As Faith declined 
critical appeal was made to Aristotle and the classic exponents of 
form until by the 17th and the 18th centuries art stood or fell by 
classical standards. 


Then came the French Revolution and with it the Romantic move- 
ment which swept away traditional standards in art, both christian 
and pagan. The welcome freshness which this at first instilled into 
writing, painting and music (we think of the giants of the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries) logically declined into the chaos of today. 
The individual became a law unto himself. The slogan, ‘art for art’s 
sake’, justified all. The origin of this phrase was innocent enough. 
It sprang from the idea that esthetic pleasure was independent of 
anything but pure delight in the contemplation of beauty. It soon 
declined into the sense that any subject, including the glorification of 
vice, was a legitimate subject of reproduction in writing or painting. 
Vice and blasphemy were not new in art prior to Romanticism, but 
never since the christian era had they been exalted into an end as 
they were by Swinburne, Baudelaire and their following. Disharmony 
in music and distortion in painting were slower in establishing them- 
selves. Today they are firmly enthroned. The theory of ‘art for art’s 
sake’, once hotly debated, is now never questioned. Criticism on any 
other than empiric grounds is dismissed as old-fashioned prejudice. 
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TOWARDS A CATHOLIC CRITICISM 6% 
| They | bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
License they mean when they cry libertie; 
For who loves that must first be wise and good; 
But from that mark how far they roave we see 
For all this wast of wealth, and loss of blood. 
wrote Milton. The words are true today. 


The purpose of this paper is to ask the artist or the critic (and we 
are all critics today) to consider the basis and the implications of his 
judgments, or lack of them, upon contemporary writing and painting. 

Is it enough for the intelligent Catholic to praise or to dismiss 
modern expressions of art upon merely personal grounds of admira- 
tion or dislike? Surely, we who claim our house to be built upon a 
rock, the rock of law, should be able to offer something to a world 
disintegrating in the sands of opinion. Knowledge of up-to-the- 
moment critical theory is not really necessary, though it is useful for 
meeting protagonists on their own ground. Indeed, the biased nature 
of the theorists, their self-engendered jargon and misuse of words, 
more often confuse than enlighten the reader. While a knowledge of 
the history of art is useful, considered opinion based on the truths of 
the Faith is of far greater importance. The Aristotelian theory of the 
cathartic value of the emotions of fear and pity inspired by a work of 
art holds true today. Christianized into reverence for God and love of 
man, what more can we ask of poetry or painting? 

To earliest antiquity the poet was the teacher. He was the Vates, 
the wise man to whom the Musa, the inspiring goddesses, revealed 
truth. That poetry was destined to give pleasure was a later develop- 
ment. Aristotle made a tentative effort to reconcile the two views by 
stating that pleasure in a normal and healthy state is complete only 
when the requirements of morality are satisfied. At the Renaissance 
this was applied to the visual arts. 

Down the ages we see the field held now by one, now by the other 
camp. Today there is no question which is the victor. Art is considered 
first and foremost as a means of self-expression. There need be no 
attempt to pander to the public. ‘Advanced’ poetry and painting have 
become exhibitions of private pleasure in shapeless and distorted 
forms. Herein lies the grand blasphemy. 

It is not that we seek naturalism in art. Distortion and symbolism 
are not in themselves blasphemy. The elongations of medieval paint- 
ing and carving, the symbolic tropes of the poetry of the ages of Faith 
prove this. Nor is the showing up of ugliness and vice in itself evil. 
Where evil lies is in the denial of goodness and beauty to God’s handi- 
work in man or in nature. What advanced poets and painters are 
saying in effect is that You, the public, think man is beautiful, wise 
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and good, whereas I, the artist, show you that he is ugly, lecherous 
and cruel. Nature, far from being a Benedicite, a hymn of glory to 
God and a mirror of his attributes, is a diabolic creation reproducing 
man’s own depravity. Or the world is seen as a vast system of 
mechanics denying dignity or free-will to man. 

Calling the Rocks Atomic Origins of Existence, denying Eternity 

By the Atheistic Epicurean Philosophy of Albion’s Tree. 

ar call the Rocks Parents of Men and adore the frowning 

a 


Ashamed to give Love openly to the piteous and merciful Man 

Counting him an imbecile mockery. (Blake). 

And from the fundamental pessimism of a world without meaning or 
purposes rises the logical corollary: let us cheat this world by snatch- 
ing what we can of happiness, from whatever source, before the grave 
closes on us. 

Therefore it is good that the Christian should face the implications 
of modern art and letters, that he should consider these in the light 
of the doctrine of Original Sin and of the Redemption. We should be 
able to distinguish between a noble presentation of man’s present 
decline from morality and the glorification of adultery, brutality and 
soft living. We can all recognize the artistry of a performance such as 
Swinburne’s Proserpine without subscribing to his doctrines. But in 
works where the statement is not so obvious we are apt to be off our 
guard. We enjoy and admire works which prove under analysis to be 
the direct negation of all for which our Faith stands. How many films 
or novels can be said to be positively Christian in outlook? Or, we 
might ask ourselves, how much time and money do we subscribe to 
the doctrines of anti-Christ in our hours of ‘relaxation’? 

The Christian faith is a unity. The moderrf heresy is dichotomy. 
The divorce of morality from business is paralleled in the arts. If we 
were sure of the grounds of our Catholicism we would not be deceived 
by the atheistic materialism of modern ‘culture’. 

The more moderate among writers on esthetics assure us that the 
way to approach a work of art is with a mind free from prejudice. 
We must, they say, ask ourselves two questions. Firstly, what is the 
artist trying to express, and secondly, does he succeed in doing so? 
Evaluation of the subject should be based on this, success or failure 
gauged by it. The criterion is specious but does it bear investigation? 

If for the word prejudice we substitute principle, we see the basic 
fallacy. For while we may hold judgment temporarily in suspense 
we cannot obliterate from our minds the moral or esthetic steps by 
which the judicial faculty has been nurtured. Certainly the Christian 
cannot do so. If the subject is blasphemous, indecent or frankly 
pagan, its very success is its own indictment. 
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Here then we have, | submit, the basis of a truly Catholic criticism. 
Appraisal of technical competence should always be accompanied by 
awareness of the philosophy underlying the work. Such ventilation of 
the subversive in art among a section of the public should pave the 
way towards a reconsideration of the nature of artistic creation. It 
could prave a timely check on the uncritical attitude of less thoughtful 
members of the community as to where heedless acceptance of books, 
pictures and films is leading them. 

For he knoweth not that the dead are there: and that her guests 

are in the depths of Hell. (Proverbs iv. 18, A.V.) 

JANET CLEEVES 








PAUL HARRIS 

AU. HARRIS presents a new and very vivid approach to 
P religious painting. He does not see the life of our Lord in the 

conventional way and his pictures are powerful in their origin- 
ality. He has the gift of catching real light in paint and does not 
merely paint in lighter or darker shades. His style was greatly 
influenced by several years spent with the army in Irag—many of his 
figures are brown and move with Eastern grace. 

In his picture entitled Adam and Eve there is no angel with a 
flaming sword: Adam and Eve are driving themse’ves out of the para- 
dise which their false choice has destroyed. Heiplessly they stumble 
out of their realm, but behind them in the landscape there is no 
vagueness. It is clear that chaos has broken out. No longer is there 
an underlying principle of inviolable order, and the hills and trees 
are frightened. A horse rears and neighs in terror. Yet Adam and Eve 
still hope they are only dreaming. 

The Holy Family is shown to us in a most delightful and unortho- 
dox family group. Our Lady, wearing a brilliantly green frock, is 
hanging up washing in the garden. The child Jesus, playing at her 
feet, holds out a flower to her. Saint Joseph, in labourer’s clothes, 
just stands and watches, resting on a spade and looking very solid 
and protective. 

In The Three Kings we are given a beautifully devout group of 
brown people adoring in prayer, silence and awe. The magi are half 
afraid to offer their gifts, yet they are confident that they will not be 
refused. Our Lady looks at the Child restfully, and there is peace. 
This picture has a unity necessarily absent from some of the others 
which call for action or want to stir and wake us up. Here all of us 
forget our differences in our common love of the divine Child. 

One feels rather ashamed of not having recognized at once why the 
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next picture is called Whitsun. We are so used to the traditional 
group, quietly praying in the Upper Room, with the Holy Ghost rest- 
ing on each head like the parted flame of a candle, that this powerful 
interpretation comes with something of a pentecostal shock. There 
are two similar paintings on this subject. Grouping and movement 
are alike, but in one the Holy Ghost strikes each individual as a 
column of red fire and transforms at touch. In the other, the Para- 
clete is only known by its effects and we have not the help of seeing 
it in colour. So completely has the Holy Spirit taken possession of 
the Apostles that from now on they only live for, in, and through 
God. All human frailty falls away. The Strengthener fits them for 
the task of spreading Christ, and their work begins at the precise 
moment he touches thei, 

At the first glance, Paul Harris's paintings can be slightly dis- 
appointing. It is the same with many churches. One goes in and 
thinks—is that all? But then one grows quiet and begins to see. 
Saint Paul on the Road to Damascus is such a picture. It contains 
no padding; all details of scenery and background have been banned. 
The painter wants no distraction but projects us right into the canvas. 
A white horse stares down with unseeing eyes upon the Jew, Saul, 
it was to have carried to Damascus; but in a flash Saul is transformed 
and now lies in the road, blinded by beholding Christ’s Divinity. 
Perhaps the message of this picture is best brought out by the two 
pairs of blind eyes: the horse’s—worried because it has lost its rider 
and, being only an animal, it cannot undertand why—and Saint 
Paul’s, which have become unseeing because the superabundance of 
vision vouchsafed to him makes them unable to take in anything else. 

In The Healing of the Sick, the painter has really caught Christ’s 
healing power. Our Lord stands among a multitude of sick—some are 
lying helplessly on stretchers, mothers hold up their children towards 
him, cripples try to move closer. There is a twofold radiation: all the 
sick concentrate on the figure of our Lord, knowing He alone can 
help. They are in darkness, but from Christ healing light and power 
go out towards the sick; then there is light among their darkness and 
his wholeness enters into them, compassionately. 

There was also a landscape. What has a landscape to do with an 
article on religious paintings? Perhaps this is the most catholic of 
all the pictures. The artist himself was unaware of what he has here 
achieved. We are brought into the presence of God, not through the 
medium of a scriptural parable; he is revealed to us more indirectly, 
yet all the more vividly, because, as it were, no words are used to 
tell us of him. A heavy barrier of stormy clouds recalls the awe- 
inspiring God of the Old Testament. Gentle hills speak of his mercy 
and patience—and then there is a tree which symbolises the perfec- 
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OBITER 71 
tion of Christian life. It is strong, free and beautifully balanced. 
Hach leaf is highly individual in colour and could so easily upset the 
equilibrium of the whole; but there is no clash, no attempt at auto- 
nomy. Each leaf contributes to the tree and the whole becomes a 
song of praise—a burning bush. 

These pictures were seen in Paul Harris’s Birmingham studio and 
at tne Leger Gallery in Bond Street. Some of them have been sold 
and are no longer on view. But what I have seen has whetted my 
appetite for more and I am looking forward tremendously to a 
painting of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. U.M.S. 








OBLTER 
?iLGRim Cross, an illustrated account of the Vézelay Peace Pilgrim- 
age Which so powerfully captured the Catholic imagjnation last 
summer, is more than a book, ‘Little things are little things’, said 
Fr Vincent McNabb once, ‘but they may be the beginnings of great 
things.” The pilgrimage to Vézelay was a gesture, a showing forth 
of the power of the Cross to heal a broken world. Fr Gerald Vann, 
preaching at St Dominic’s Priory on the return of the pilgrims, 
expressed the meaning of Pilgrim Cross: 

‘We are“at a beginning. A little lamp has been lit in the darkness 

which is over the earth. But so small a trail in so great a darkness: 

and we are at a beginning because that gleam must be enlarged 
and widened and new paths must be cut through the gloom, new 
lamps must be lit and tended. . . . We are at a beginning because 
there must be other pilgrimages like the first: similar pilgrimages 
in our own country, to lighten our own darkness; similar pilgrim- 
ages perhaps in other and more distant countries, to bring them 
in turn our brotherhood in the love of Christ. People will not be 
convinced of the presence of love by fair words alone; but when 
you can say, I have trudged these many miles to come to you, and 

I have brought you this cross on my back, then they will be con- 

vinced and heartened; and the world that looks on may say once 

again as it said when the Church was young: see how these Chris- 
’ tians love one another’. 

A grateful word must be said about the technical excellence of 
Pilgrim Cross. It sets a new, and very welcome, standard for Catho- 
lic publications. The integrity of the pilgrims’ intention deserved a 
worthy commemoration, and it has certainly received it. 

* * * - 


/ Romano Guarpin1 is best known as the author of The Spirit of the 


Liturgy, one of the formative books of the liturgical revival. An 
article in Etudes (December) reminds us of his work as the first 
Professor of Catholic Philosophy at the University of Berlin, until 
his removal! in 1939 as ‘hostile to the state’. He lived in retirement 
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during the war, but since November 1945 he has occupied a chair in 
the same subject in the University of Tiibingen. Here, we are told, 
close on a thousand students attend his lectures. M. Engelmann 
quotes Guardini’s views on the future of German youth: 

‘Our young people are wounded, grievously wounded. We must 
speak gently to them, as one might to someone who has returned 
from atar. or twelve years they have been delivered up to masters 
whose sole ambition seems to have been to prevent them from 
thinking. Our immediate task is to give back to them a measure 
oi intellectual anxiety. I think they are on the right road since 
they have not lost the capacity for work. It is that which will save 
them from the nihilism into which they might have foundered, 
from the despair which still haunts the best of them. But there 
are no short cuts’. 

It is a matter for thankfulness that Romano Guardini should be, 
as it seems he is, the unquestioned leader of Tiibingen. His immediate 
task is to efface the memory of his predecessor, the sinister Professor 
Hauer of the ‘German Christian Church’, who ended his career in 
8.8. uniform in Russia. For the larger task of ‘re-education’, his 
patience and charity are qualities no less valuable than his intellee- 
tual distinction. 

* * * * 
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EVELYN WauGH is the subject of Miss Rose Macaulay’s disinfectant 
examination in the December Horizon. The cool and witty commen- 
tary, the determination to be fair, collapses before the awful fact of 
Mr Waugh’s Catholicism. ‘Divine purpose, human redemption, must 
flow through channels larger than those of any Church.’ One can 
agree with Miss Macaulay's analysis of Brideshead Revisited in many 
respects. It needed perhaps her feminine, not to say feline, discrimin- 
ation to question its ‘grave lushness’. But what sort of criticism is 
it that emphasises the novelist’s right to be concerned with moral 
issues and afterwards complains that his presuppositions are not one’s 
own? Miss Macaulay when she is shrill is very like one of her own 
Englishwomen abroad confronted with the horrors of Popery. It is 
‘to debase the currency of words’ to describe Pope Pius V, ‘that 
fanatical religious idealist, with his notorious record as Grand 
Inquisitor, his incitement to murder and war’, etc., as a saint, we 
are told. There is a sense in which no one is a saint until he is dead, 
and holiness can be very hard to like, humanly. St Pius V would 
certainly not sympathise with the compromise of truth which nowa- 
days is too often miscalled religious toleration. He does not cease to 
be a saint because we may not like him, nor can we forget that a 
saint is canonized, is officially recognised by the Church as having 
won by exceptional holiness a place in heaven and veneration on 
earth. 
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'WENTY-ONE YEARS have passed since the death of Cardinal Mercier, 
which occurred on January 28rd, within the Church Unity Octave, 
whose aims he did so much to further. Editions Catholicité of Lille 
have produced a special number, “I'wenty years after the Malines 
Conversations’, by Kobert Kothen, which is a most useful piece of 
documentation, Like so many Continental commentators, M. Kothen 
seems inadequately aware of the battling religious situation in 
England. ‘Rapprochements between Christians in the 20th Century’ 
is the Abbé Couturier’s theme in Reunion (December) and it is a 
heartening record. Robert Rouquette, writing in Etudes, draws 
gloomy conclusions from the Archbishop of Canterbury’s recent ser- 
mon on reunion with nonconformists : 
‘If the Anglican Church adopted officially the position outlined 
by its Primate, it would lose its position as a mediator: it would 
lose whatever Catholic elements it has and so strengthen its 
Protestantism. . . . Its contradiction within would become too 
violent even for English pragmatism. Reunion such as that fore- 
shadowed by the Archbishop seems pregnant with schism’. 
* & - + 


A SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT writes: Pamphlets and periodicals con- 
tinue to multiply, not least in Scotland, where there has been a large 
increase in magazines strongly national in tone. ‘Lhe most recent is 
The Lion Rampant (Maclellan), which is concerned mainly with a 
back-to-the-land policy as a means of saving the Highlands and 
invigorating Scotland generally. It seems doubtful if it will get much 
support, unless it becomes more practical, As was recently said in 
An Gaidheal: ‘We have talked enough. We now want to see some- 
thing done’. A quarterly which seems securely established is Scottish 
Art and Letters (Maclellan). This combines informative articles such 
as Dr Farmer’s on ‘Music in Eighteenth Century Scotland’; essays in 
criticism, new writing in prose and verse; and good reproductions 
of modern Scottish painting. The same publisher issues a quarterly 
review called Today and Tomorrow, open to contributors of any poli- 
tical shade who can offer constructive criticism of Scottish affairs. 


‘Perhaps Mr Maclellan hopes to be the Hutchinson of Scotland, for he 


publishes not only Today and Tomorrow and The Open Air in Scot- 
land, an excellent quarterly written by experts, but also a Marxist 
quarterly, Million, the only one of his periodicals not obviously con- 
cerned with Scotland primarily. These magazines, and others such 
as the Scots Review and The New Scot, deserve attention from 
Scottish Catholics. They spring from movements growing in impor- 
tance, to which Catholics cannot remain indifferent. At present there 
is no Catholic periodical in Scotland to take its place among them, 
though there are indications that this lack may be met before long. 

ALDATE. 
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REVIEWS 
THe Inga or History. By R. G. Collingwood. (Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press; 20s.) 

It is very fitting that the last book which will appear over the name 
of the late Protessor Collingwood should be concerned with the 
philoposhy of history. He was both philosopher and historian, and so 
on this subject might have claimed to speak with peculiar authority, 
So he does claim, in places: ‘I am not arguing; | am telling him’ 
(p. 263) and the tone is not absent elsewhere. Kut one is thus pre- 
sented with the paradox that an answer trom authority is given to a 
philosophical question about the nature of historical thought, whereas 
on Protessor Collingwood’s theory, authority has no place in history, 
where one might suppose that it much more properly belongs. For 
him, however, such an opinion brands the holder as a ‘scissors-and- 
paste man’, or at best as a ‘pigeon-holer’, a mere ‘chronicler’ barred 
by the logic of his suppositions from consistently judging according 
to the evidence, or using the a priori historical imagination with that 
perfect autonomy which is here held to be the right of the scientitic 
historian. 

‘History is its own criterion; it does not depend for its validity on 
something outside itself, it is an autonomous form of thought with its 
own principles and its own methods. Its principles are the laws of 
the historical spirit and no others; and the historical spirit creates 
itself in the work of historical enquiry’ (p. 140). Convinced of this, 
the author asks how history differs from the writing of fiction. The 
answer given is that the novelist, and even the historical novelist, is 
limited only by the internal coherence and meaningfulness of his 
imagined scene and characters; the historian is further limited by 
what happened in fact. In his account of that, he must not go beyond 
the evidence. What then is this evidence? If each historian is 
primarily a historian of the coming-to-be of his own present, as is 
asserted, and is moreover an a priori fashioner of that present and 
its genesis in each unique act of historicising, what is this evidence 
which distinguishes him from an artist and makes him in some sort 
a scientist. enabling him moreover to communicate with other his- 
torians? 

The answer is at first not very illuminating. ‘Everything is evi- 
dence which the historian can use as evidence. . . . The whole 
perceptible world, then, is potentially and in principle evidence to 
the historian. It becomes actual evidence in so far as he can use it’ 
(pp. 246-7). It appears from further descriptions that evidence is in 
fact the knowledge which enables us to argue from effects to causes. 
For the historian the effects are to be the immediate data which 
constitute his present, a printed page, an archaeological site, a pot- 
sherd. About these the (modern and scientific) historian will ask: 
How did this come into being and become my present? Any know- 
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ledge which will enable him to answer that question is to that extent 
evidence. 

The theory thus identities the critical method with historical 
method in general, and one can accordingly see why such insistence 
is placed on the historian’s present as the only genuine material and 
starting-point for historical enquiry. Something must be accepted 
before one can ask the question, ‘Why did it happen?’ No authority 
may be accepted. The material object present to the historian re- 
mains the only possible starting-point. That would seem to be a 
logical outcome ot adopting the critical method as the sole one proper 
to history. It follows that no history of the past is possible, only of 
the present—and with this, if by ‘past’ is meant ‘dead past’ the 
author entirely agrees, but, he says, it can be re-enacted by the 
historian in his own thought and so in his present be known as past, 
which is to be living past. Only when so re-enacted is the past his- 
torically knowable. (Cf, especially the examination of Oakeshott, 
pp. 157-8.) The thoroughness with which the premises are developed 
is evident. he practicability of adopting them to write the history 
of a long bygone age seems doubtful. If, for instance, a historian is 
ever in the course of a human lifetime to infer the delivery of a speech 
of Pericles beginning from a printed copy of Thucydides’s account of 
it, he must surely make use of a great deal of incompletely criticised 
authority to bridge the centuries that intervene. And if he can be 
allowed to do that on prudential—but as. Professor Collingwood in- 
sists on non-historical—grounds, the autonomy of history is not so 
perfect as is claimed. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded to the editor, Professor T. M. 
Knox, for his arrangement of the work from the author’s papers. 
Three-quarters of the book is a history of the growth of the idea of 
history, in which one can see the author’s own views taking shape 
with reference to past historians and philosophers. In the remaining 
quarter these views are developed on their own account. 

Ivo THomas, 0.L. 


Mura. Paintinc. By Hans Feibusch. (Black; 21s.) 


This accomplished dissertation on the art and craft of mural 


- painting is both timely and necessary. Timely because, as the 


author points out, the abundance of talent available today calls 
for sustained and purposeful employment; and necessary, because of 
the prevalent lack of collaboration between architects and painters. 
Mural painting, the author justly maintains, should be an integral 
part of the structural conception, and the baroque fusion of structure, 
painting, and sculpture is cited as the greatest historical manifesta- 
tion of this ideal principle. It is in the light of this principle that he 
makes his review of the mural techniques of the past, which, although 
it suggests a view of cultural development that is at least question- 
able, is not thereby rendered invalid, since his judgments are con- 
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cerned with the quality of the craftsmanship displayed in the solution 
ot problems, rather than with cultural signincance. And in those 
matters he displays wide sympathies and intimate knowledge. 

The technical notes are sutticiently lucid to give the student an 
excellent introduction to the nature of the problems involved, and 
should whet the appetite for further intormation and tor practical 
experiment. lt is evidence of the breadth of appeal of the book that 
it could be read by intending patrons and passive spectators with 
profit and enlightenment. ihe student of esthetics will tind the 
analysis of space-conception in Byzantine, Renaissance, Baroque 
and Modern art of cardinal importance. 

‘The author's advice to ecclesiastical patrons shows a judgment less 
sure of itself. ‘It is’, he writes, ‘for the leaders of the Church to take 
the initiative, to commission the best artists, the real representatives 
of their time, to give them intelligent guidance in a sphere new to 
them, and to have sufficient confidence in their artistic and human 
quality to give them free play’. One may be certain, I think, that the 
noblest artistic and human qualities are not enough to produce a fully 
Christian work, for such a work requires virtues not normally avail- 
able to those not in open communion with the Mystical Body. In this 
instance, good art is not enough. Henry Moore’s Madonna and Child 
is a case in point; it is impossible to say that there is anything dis- 
tinctively Christian about it, although one has no doubts regarding 
the artist’s integrity of purpose. A full, public Christian art can only 
be produced by fully integrated Christian personalities in a fully 
integrated Christian culture. Lamentable as the situation is, it is not 
to be remedied by such means as Mr Feibusch recommends, for if the 
time in which we live is not Christian, how shall the real represen- 
tatives of the time serve the Christian Church? And whether any 
given time is a reliable judge of its best artists is surely doubttul. 
However, these more general considerations do not lie within the 
scope of the book under review, although they are necessarily pro- 
voked by it. 

Mural Painting has, above all, an altogether praiseworthy candour 
and singleness of purpose, and a refreshing absence of the irritable 
polemics and affected archaisms in which devotees of an age-old craft 
are wont to indulge. It is an important book, and should be widely 
read and widely acted upon. EK. Hemineway. 


AppLEpD Art. By Lionel Lindsay. (Hollis & Carter; 6s.) 

It would be a pity if this warery of a book were eataaned just 
because it contains a number of questionable assertions and a few 
really silly ones; or because its English is a bit queer; or because it 
begins with a bad sonnet. For Sir Lionel Lindsay’s polemic is useful 
as well as amusing. For one thing he knows how to quote and tell 
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stories: the extracts from MacColl on one side and Roger ry on the 
other, supported by some rich anecdotes from Paris, do at least raise 
the question, rudely but quite distinctly, whether 50 per cent. or 
more of the talk about modern painting is not blague. Then the sordid 
matter of commerce in pictures needed stirring up and it is beside 
the point to cry ‘anti-semitism’ because Sir Lionel stirs with an un- 
iriendly hand. Of course one would like to have a cooler analysis with 
which to check his second chapter; we need, in fact, an economic 
history of Kuropean painting since 1920, preferably written by some- 
one colour-blind. What a tale it would be! But it would require a 
scrupulously objective treatment. 

As for the book’s main argument, a denunciation of ‘modern’ paint- 
ing on esthetic, technical and moral grounds, this will no doubt be 
welcomed by all ‘conservatives’, reputable and disreputable alike. 
But it is worth remarking that Sir Lionel Lindsay is not a narrow 
representationalist,. He is not even anti-modern, unless Picasso and 
Dali together represent modern painting, and this, despite the 
former’s flexibility (probably more apparent than real) cannot be 
maintained. Sir Lionel approves of MacColl’s words, ‘in the best 
painting the execution comes out of the image . . . necessarily . . . 
naturally. . . . You cannot define where conception leaves off and 
execution begins, because they are one act’. (Cf. Gill on stone- 
carvings: ‘hey are not only born but conceived in stone’, etc., Auto- 
biography, p. 161.) Here is no defence of the mere copying of surface 
appearances, but awareness of the function of image and idea. He 
knows too that the ‘prettiness’ that haunts the Renaissance tradition 
he admires can be evaded only by continual recourse to the teeming 
realities of life. In this connection however his critique of Picasso’s 
Guernica, though summary, is crushing. It is quite true that ‘these 
drawings arouse loathing, but of no specific evil’, and that this is their 
weakness as compared with Goya’s Disasters of War. In general Sir 
Lionel Lindsay is strongest when he compares painting with painting 
from the technical point of view; his mainly moral attack on Sur- 
realism is comparatively weak. 

Probably he oversimplifies ‘representation’ and the mind can legiti- 
mately take more liberties with appearances than he would allow. An 


_art that is chiefly symbolic can play with the earth and the stars like 


counters, but Sir Lionel Lindsay wants the counters to stay more or 
less like the things our eyes behold—and more rather than less. So 
one senses a certain narrowness: medieval art hardly fits into his 
discipline and probity; yet if he errs he can be corrected on his own 
principle of a deeper-than-sensuous objectivity. 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


A Puritosopuy or Poetry. Based on Thomistic Principles. By John 
Duffy, C.SS.R. (Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press; $2.75.) 


Conceptions of mind and heart are without sound and, says St 
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Thomas, speech manifests that very silence. This dissertation for the 
doctorate sets itself to examine that active stillness when, as it 
remarks, the reader overhears the poet communicating in silence 
about an object. lt brings to bear an extensive apparatus to register 
the accompanying noises and to key them with the traditional scholas- 
tic notes. Lhe score is offered modestly, but is a firm and commen- 
surate summary. May it be continued with a study of the relations 
between poetic and metaphysical analogy. T.G. 


THE Mut. A Miscellany of Literature, Art and Criticism, Mdited by 
Geoffrey Grigson. (Routledge; 8s. 6d.) 

The fashion for miscellanies reflects accurately enough the uncer- 
tainties of contemporary taste. Mr (irigson intends to provide ‘in the 
age of the journalist and the publicity agent and the thousand-word 
article’ an occasional selection of writing which ‘does not favour one 
set of collective impulses against another’. 

Hence Martin Buber, Graham Greene, W. H. Auden, John Clare 
and Rhys Davies meet amicably enough, for the criterion of inclusion 
is simply a literary conscience. specially notable is an article by 
Nikolaus Pevsner on ‘The Architecture of Mannerism’, made concrete 
by a series of excellent illustrations of Italian buildings hitherto too 
easily categorised as Renaissance or Baroque. In its different order, 
Professor Buber’s article on “!he Education of Character’ reflects a 
similar freedom from inherited prejudice and provides a basic text for 
a generation that prefers the prefabricated. ‘The educator who helps 
to bring man back to his own unity will help to put him again face to 
face with God‘. 

Little of the currency in The Mint is without value, but perhaps 
Mr Grigson’s miscellany deserves a welcome more for its contribu- 
tion to an ordered opinion than for the inevitable poems and extracts 
from unpublished novels which make up most of our current ‘New 
Writings’. Thus Christopher Salmon in ‘Broadcasting, Speech and 
Writing’ has a thesis that is new and well-argued; so, too, James 
Farrell provides a searching glossary to ‘The Language of Holly- 
wood’. I.E. 


Tue AUvTOBIOGRAPHY OF GIAMBATTISTA Vico. ‘Translated by Max 
Harold Sinch and T. G. Burgin. (Cornell University Press: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege; 15s. 6d.) 

This version of the Autobiography, with a long introduction on 
Vico’s life and ideas, is to be followed by the Scienza Nuova; and 
before long the Americans will have translated the entire opus of ‘the 
greatest of Italian philosophers’. The project is one to interest those 
who care for ‘Christian philosophy’ in the sense established by M. 
Gilson in various works. For Vico, in his own eyes at least, was 4 
Christian thinker intent upon working out a harmony of divine and 
human wisdom; and there is a respectable body of Catholic opinion 
which maintains, against his chief modern interpreter, Croce, and 
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others, that Vico's design was carried through with perfect orthodoxy 
and considerable success. The point is noted here, though I lack space 
to.prove it, because it is not admitted by the present translators. 
Their own view, that Vico’s philosophy was ‘eminently secular if not 
heretical’ (p. 45) they state without proof and without mentioning 
the commemorative volume published by the University of the Sacred 
Heart (Milan, 1925), in which it is faced and, very probably, refuted. 

Of course Vico was not a scholastic; he was quite unaffected by 
St Thomas. Given the circumstances of his life he could not help 
being a free-lance; even if he had wished to follow a ‘school’ there 
was no vital scholasticism for him to follow. His lovely and original 
mind was stimulated, in metaphysics, chiefly by Plato; but confused 
by a restless mental fertility he found it desperately hard to bring his 
thought into order. The writing of his masterpiece was the term of a 
life-long intellectual travail endured in poverty and largely in solitude. 
Yet if Vico was a great autodidactus, he was unlike many self-taught 
men in being at once self-critical and profoundly social (at least in 
his thinking). In deliberate opposition to Descartes he took as his 
starting-point, not the mind’s self-perception but universal human 
nature, or the human race ‘making itself’ through history and thus 
representing on earth an idea of God. He begins with society, not with 
the self; with Law, not with the cogito. And Law for him was the 
reflection of Providence. It is characteristic that he dismisses a cer- 
tain ethical system as ‘suitable only for those who live in solitude’. 

No doubt Flint is right: ‘Vico was not a great metaphysician’. He 
tried to set up his own theory of knowledge against Descartes’, but 
his true genius lay in the field of human institutions and fabrications, 
in a sympathetic understanding of the genesis of art and poetry. His 
famous metaphysical intuition, verum esse ipsum factum (‘the 
known is what the knower makes’) probably calls for keener minds 
than his to rescue it from the idealists who claim him as Kant’s 
precursor. 

It is good to see this animo ingenuo becoming better known; he is 
personally so admirable. Less a man of the world, less quick-witted, 
less musical than Dante, he reminds one a little of the poet; and the 
resemblance extends even to their ideas. It is a pity that his present 


translators are not more sympathetic to Vico’s religion. They have 


spared no pains. however, over the translation; it can be trusted. 
KENELM Foster, O.P. 


Re-ReapInG THE DivinE Comepy. By E. R. Vincent. Annual Italian 
Lecture of the British Academy, 1945. (Cumberlege; 2s. 6d) 
One sentence of this lecture is memorable; the rest never quite 
comes to life. The sentence I mean contains this: ‘Wherever Dante 
treats directly of love in any of its manifestations . . . we have the 
impression of a bright light beside which the colourless respectability 
of many worthy commentators seems as inappropriate as the sensual 
mysticism of D. G. Rosetti’. A ‘bright light’; ves. that is good. 
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But the rest is disappointing. Professor Vincent is concerned to 
state the ‘actual interest’ of the Divine Comedy, and he finds this 
in a rather vaguely conceived ethico-political doctrine which he is 
at pains to distinguish from the poetry ‘as art for its own sake’ and 
from the ‘theology’ of the poem. This doctrine, he thinks, is what 
Dante was chiefly concerned to convey to the ordinary unlearned 
lettor for whom he wrote and what a similar reader can get from 
him today. The emphasis on the ordinary reader is valid; the Dantean 
idea of art is well stated; the tough scientific realism of the poet’s 
vision is pointed out, as well as his strong emphasis on human 
individuality, an emphasis rightly linked with the part played by 
free will in Dante’s moral theory. Yet I cannot feel that Professor 
Vincent has entered far enough into Dante’s mind, has learré to 
give Dante’s terms anything like the full meaning they bear in his 
work. Impossible to demonstrate this here; enough to say that 
Dante’s notions of truth and virtue, drawn from the philosophia 
perennis, are, as he conceives them, in vital continuity with that 
philosophy, just as his glorious language is vitally continuous with 
his glorious intelligence. Once this is realised it seems almost mean- 
ingless to speak of ‘truth’ as ‘still shining through the discarded 
scaffolding of his logic’, of ‘virtue’ as ‘still intact behind his scholas- 
ticism’. Perhaps the trouble with this, as with so many interpreta- 
tions of Dante, is that it pays too little attention to what he thought 
about God. It is easy to say that ‘The Divine Comedy . . . is the 
record of Dante’s understanding of man’; the wiser reader will pay 
particular attention to his (less obvious) statements about God. 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


POLITICAL ETHICS 
StaTEs anp Moras. By T. D. Weldon (John Murray; 9s.) 
ELECTION AND REPRESENTATION. By James Hogan. (Cork University 
Press; 15s.) 

Mr T. D. Weldon’s book contains a useful review of the different 
types of states to be found among civilized human beings. He divides 
these states into the organic and the machine state, the former being, 
roughly speaking, totalitarian in principle, the latter democratic. 
This nomenclature is a little startling, but as Mr Weldon has fully 
explained his use of these terms, one cannot quarrel with him for 
that. His analysis of the relations between community and individual 
in the two types of state is excellent and he is mainly concerned with 
elucidating the moral basis of this problem. But when he begins to 
speak of morals he is in immediate trouble, for he is unable to find 
any valid definition of human nature or any metaphysical basis for 
morals. In order to simplify his thesis he denies the name of morals 
to ordinary human intercourse and confines it almost exclusively to 
the rights and wrongs of a man’s relationship to his state. Having 
absolved himself from the necessity of finding a system of morals 
which will cover all the actions of a man’s life, and after making 4 
brief reference to the ‘As If’ theory of moral behaviour, he proceeds 
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to declare that political morality, that is, real morality, depends upon 
the character of the state in which a man finds himself. There can 
therefore be no universal norm of morality unless there is a world- 
state. 

How has Mr Weldon come to evolve such an astonishing doctrine? 
It is explained in his last paragraph when, after treating of the 
relations between Soviet Russia and the western world, he says this 
doctrine “prevents me from seeing any sense in embarking on ideo- 
logical wars (or, presumably, missionary enterprise) in order to im- 
prove the morals of people in whose moral welfare I am not greatly 
interested’. The motive for evolving his wretched doctrines is there- 
fore clear: he does not wish to interfere with Russian political 
morality because Russia frightens him, and he has evolved a theory 
for ignoring the problem, forgetting that, however uninterested he 
may say he is in Russian morality, the Russians are by no means 
uninterested in his. 

Professor Hogan’s book is horribly bound and printed and one is 
tempted to refer, perhaps unfairly, to his remarks on craftsmanship 
on page 234. Nor is its arrangement impeccable, for it is really a 
series of essays on allied political subjects, such as Proportional 
Representation and the political philosophy of Burke, and _ this 
material might have been worked into a more homogeneous form. 
On the other hand, while Professor Hogan reviews a number of prac- 
tical points in the mechanics of representative government, a task 
which he performs with admirable commonsense and fine judgment, 
one is continuously aware that he accepts an objective morality and 
a clear view of the basic human definition, stemming from a reason- 
able natural order sanctioned, enlarged and enriched by a super- 
natural order. While he is mainly concerned with the respective 
merits of majority and proportional representation, (coming down 
fairly heavily in favour of the former), he is all the time aware, as 
Mr Weldon in his orderly treatise is not, that the Church in support- 
ing strong government does not deny fundamental individual rights, 
whatever may be the complexion of the state, that human rights 
imply human duties, and that political problems are difficult to solve 
not because political morality is purely empirical but because politics, 
being a subdivision of morality, it is immersed in concrete problems 


‘where principles are indeed hard to apply. Professor Hogan is in no 


way tempted to deny the principles because the applications are 
difficult, or to make an unreal division between our acts as private 
individuals and as citizens, and in this way, throughout his informa- 
tive and lucid treatise, he provides an antidote to the deleterious and 
defeatist doctrines of Mr Weldon. Pau Foster, O.P. 


Democracy: SHouLp It Survive? A Series of Essays by sixteen con- 
tributors. (Dennis Dobson; 7s. 6d.) 
This volume of essays is by sixteen distinguished writers, differing 
in nationality and profession, but all concerned with the supreme 
vital importance to our time of the subject they discuss—the nature 
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of man and his place in society. In this symposium the subject is 
treated from various angles, but all emphasize the fundamental unity 
of the problem. In ‘Humanism and the dignity of man’ Jacques Man. 
tain analyses the present crisis in the world, resulting from the secv- 
larization of the Christian civilization. ‘The only way of regeneration 
for the human community is a rediscovery of the true image of man, 
and a definite attempt towards a new Christian civilization, a new 
Christendom’. This will of necessity be different from medieval civili- 
zation, for ‘the historical climate’ of the Middle Ages differs from that 
of modern times. A new age of Christendom will be an age of recon- 
ciliation of that which was disjoined, in which temporal things and 
the state will enjoy their autonomy, while recognizing the inspiring 
function that spiritual faith and the Church play from their higher 
plane. What the world needs is a new humanism, a theocentric 
humanism. Democracy needs the evangelical leaven to realize itself 
and to continue to exist. Maritain quotes Bergson from his The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, where he says, ‘democracy is of 
evangelical essence and it is motivated by love’. The development of 
technical advance requires ‘a supplement of soul’ in order to become 
an instrument of liberation. Its progress is linked to the progress of 
the spiritualization of secular existence. 

Father Gerald Vann in the essay on ‘The Human Person’ points out 
that ‘the East has tended to suppress the individual personality, in 
its desire to find reintegration in the whole, while the West has 
tended to ignore the whole in its aggrandizement of the individual’. 
Man, however, is both part and whole. It is through living in the 
relations of family, race, universe, of the Church and of God, that 
he can himself be made whole. 

Christopher Dawson in his stimulating essay on ‘Religion and Mass 
Civilization’ stresses the importance of the individual personality as 
the ultimate social value, and discusses the breach that has taken 
place between the technical development of our civilization and its 
spiritual life. The case of Germany is an extreme example, but the 
whole of the modern world suffers from the same depreciation of 
spiritual values. Unless we find a way to restore the contact between 
the life of society and the life of the spirit our civilization will be 
destroyed. It has had the knowledge to create but not the wisdom 
to control. 

The other contributors include such well-known personalities as 
Walter Lippman. Lord Lindsay and Don Luigi Sturzo. 

MARGRIETA BEER 
HISTORY 
Beatus Innocentivs PP.V. (Petrus de Tarantasia, O.P.), Studia et 
documenta. (Romae ad S. Sabinae, 1943, pp. 498; 400 lire.) 

This book consists of seven essays with a preface by the Master 
General of the Friars Preachers. The purpose of the book is to present 
reliable information on the origin, career, works, teaching and in- 
fluence of the first Dominican Pope, Innocent V, known until his 
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elevation to the papacy as Peter of ‘l'arantaise. ‘Lhe studies it con- 
tains are largely ot a specialist nature and we cannot do more than 
reter brietly to their contents. - 

The secretary of the historical section of the Congregation of 
Studies, P. A. #rutaz, in his article Patria e famiglia del Beato Inno- 
cenzo V (pp. 1-72) examines carefully the oidest documents, biblio- 
graphers and historians dealing with the origin of Peter, whose appel- 
lation de 7'arantasia at first sight would seem to indicate the Province 
to which he belonged. But this is not the case, for in the time of 
Blessed Innocent there was not even a Dominican Priory in ‘l'aran- 
taise. On the other hand it cannot indicate his place of origin, since 
at the time of his birth the provincial capital was not called ‘l'aran- 
taise but Moutiers (Monasterium or Mosterium). Some seventeenth 
century historians claimed Peter as a member of the family of Cursi 
or de Curiis in Valle d’Aosta; others as a member of that of Cam- 
pagniaco in Piedmont. ‘The mistake of the first historians, Frutaz 
shows, is the result of the contusion by Frisat (1630) of the Domini- 
can Peter and the Archbishop of ‘l'arantaise, Pietro 111 Grossi (1273- 
1283). ‘he mistake of the other historians was due to Kuttier and 
Besson, who, round about 1759, claimed Peter, it would seem without 
foundation, as a member of the family of Champagny. As far as 
we know the oral and written tradition of the diocese of Tarantaise 
has not preserved any trace of the family and origin of Innocent V. 
‘the tradition of the diocese of Valle d Aosta, where it is alleged 
that Peter was born, goes back only to the seventeenth century. 
Frutaz finishes his study by showing that the confusion between 
Innocent V and Peter II1, Archbishop of Tarantaise, does not weaken 
the appellation of Beatus given to Innocent in the iconography of 
Val d’Aosta. The pictures of Val d’Aosta cannot refer to Peter III, 
since they represent someone in a Dominican habit, and he was not 
a Dominican. 


The paper by R. Creytens, O.P., Pierre de Tarantaise professeur 
@ Paris et prieur provincial de France (pp. 72-100), purports to illus- 
trate the Dominican Master's career from his entrance into the 
Order of Friars Preachers—which he joined when he was only about 
10 years old—to his elevation to the Archbishopric of Lyons in 1272. 
For his remarkable qualities Peter was commissioned, together with 
his Dominican confrére, Hugh of St Cher, to reform the Benedictines 
of Aimay. He was also appointed one of the commissaries to decide 
how the Carthusian General Chapters were to be celebrated, and to 
give his judgment in the controversy between the Canons Regular 
and the Seculars of the Cathedral of Tarantaise. Peter was lecturing 
on the Sentences at Paris in 1256-8, where he became Master in 
Theology in 1259. About this time he was associated with St Albert 
the Great, St Thomas Aquinas and two other Dominicans in drawing 
up a curriculum of study for the Order. Pére Creytens, following the 
opinion of Mothon rather than that of Echard, places Peter’s first 
provincialate from 1262/3 to 1267. About 1265 the writings of Peter 
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on the book of the Sentences were severely criticised by an unknown 
theologian. Hence John of Vercelli, General Master of the Domini- 
cans, requested Aquinas to examine 108 propositions extracted from 
Peter's commentary on the first book of the Sentences. St ‘thomas 
fulfilled the delicate task and did not tind anything wrong. ‘Lhere is 
no known evidence to show that Peter took any heed of the accusa- 
tions alleged against him. In 1267 he went back to Paris, where he 
occupied the trench Dominican chair of theology, whilst Aquinas 
held the other Dominican chair, known as that of the foreigners. 
In 1269 Peter was again chosen Provincial of France, which oftice 
he held until 1272, when Pope Gregory X appointed him Archbishop 
of Lyons, 

M. H. Laurent, O.P. has contributed two important articles to the 
series: Apergus sur le pontificat d’Innocent V and Catalogue des 
actes imprimés concernant le B. Innocent V. In the first study he 
gives a brief survey of the character of the cardinals who unani- 
mously elected Innocent V and their political tendencies. The coron- 
ation of Innocent took place on February 22-5, 1216, according to the 
Ordo prescribed by Gregory X. ‘Lhe ettorts made by the Dominican 
Pope to establish peace between Charles of Anjou and the Genoese, 
and between Pisa and Tuscany make his pontificate exceptionally 
remarkable. The second study 1s based on a very wide research for 
materials. Pére Laurent distinguishes our Peter of '‘larantaise from 
St Peter of Tarantaise, the Cistercian, who flourished about 1174. 

The study of H.-D. Simonin, O.P., Les écrites de Pierre de Taran- 
taise is a critical and well constructed account of the literary career 
of the Dominican Master and of his doctrinal influence on his con- 
temporaries and on later theologians. ‘The author deals first with 
Peter’s commentary on the Sentences. Peter was much influenced 
by Aquinas, Hugh of St Cher and Bonaventure. ‘he doctrinal diver- 
gencies between Aquinas and Peter show the latter a little inclined 
towards the older school, though in some important questions he 
follows Aquinas closely. kor this reason Bernard Gui described Peter 
as compendiosus abbreviator Thomae. Peter's second important 
work is his Postillae on the letters of St Paul. Between the Postillae 
are inserted some distinctiones which provide plans for sermons, and 
dubitationes or answers to difficulties raised by the Gloss of Peter 
Lombard. Other works of Peter of Tarantaise are his Quaestiones 
quodlibetaies and Questiones disputate. The former were first 
ascribed to him by Glorieux; and the latter were restored to Peter 
by Doucet. Among the sermons preached by Peter at the Council 
of Lyons (1274) appears the funeral oration for the death of St 
Bonaventure on the text, ‘I grieve for thee, my brother Jonathan 
(iL Reg., i, 26). In the fifth chapter, paragraph 3, Pére Simonin 
gives two works of Peter as lost and doubtful. That they are both 
extant and authentic has been shown convincingly by Dom Lottin 
in Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale, xiii (1946), pp. 
86-98. 
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P. B. M, Lenzetti, O.P., Nuovi documenti per il culte di Innocenzo 
V, shows the veneration given to the Dominican Pope betore 1584, 
supplying photographs ot some of the evidence. 

1. M. Vosté, U.P. contributes Beatus Petrus de Tarantasia epi- 
stolarum S. Pauli interpres, which is admirably planned and the 
schemes he gives are very clearly arranged. 

the Historical Institute is to be warmly congratulated on this 
important collection of studies and on the pieasant format of the 
volume. ANDREW VELLA, O.P. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS FROM MEDIEVAL SOURCES. 
By Clarissa P. Farrar and Austin P. Kvans. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, Cumberlege; 50s.) 

We are told in the Pretace that this bibliography ‘has been com- 
piled in response to a demand for a reasonably accurate guide to exist- 
ing translations from medieval sources. Questions have trequently 
arisen whether a given work has ever been translated, whether an 
existing translation is adequate, or what relationship several transla- 
tions o1 a given work bear to each other. 10 such questions no answer 
has been readily available. 1he present work is designed in some 
measure to supply that lack’. 

lt approached through the Index with complete disregard for the 
alphabetical arrangement of the body of the book, it will be tound 
useful, especially as a guide to the great mass of translation which 
has appeared in America. It is convenient, too, as an index to the 
amount of translation from Irish, Arabic, and other sources, which 
has been published in learned periodicals. 

lt is curious in some ways. Lhe term ‘medieval’ is oddly under- 
stood. According to the dust-cover, the book is a guide to work pro- 
duced between the time of Constantine the Great and the year 1500. 
In fact it proves inclusive of Christian literature from the 1st century! 
This liberal view of the terminus a quo contrasts strongly with an 
excessive strictness at the other end. So carefully is the limit ob- 
served there that such a work as Major’s History of Greater Britain 
is excluded, for although medieval in matter and style it was pub- 
lished in 1521; and there are scruples about Everyman because the 
extant texts are early 16th century! ‘he timidity about accepting as 
medieval anything later.than 1500 supports the thesis, suggested by 
other characteristics of fhe book, that it has been compiled too much 
from library catalogues, without enough reference to specialists in 
various subjects. No one versed in Celtic literature, for example, 
would have passed the Welsh section without noting the omission of 
David ap Gwilym, who was translated by Arthur James Johnes in 
1834, not to mention translations of selections. Similarly a Dominican 
would have pointed out, among other things, the omission of St 
Vincent Ferrer, and the shortcomings of the references to Gerard de 
Frachet’s Vitae Fratrum, to the Vices and Virtues, and to Jordan of 
Saxony. 
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A serious fault is the failure to point out the need of using certain 
translations with caution. As the bibliography has in mind many 
readers with no knowledge of any tongue but modern English, notes 
on the adequacy of versions are particularly necessary. Such notes 
are frequently not given, for example in the numerous references to 
the English Church Historians series, which needs to be controlled 
earefully. 

There is a fantastic muddle in two entries, where Miss Helen Wad- 
dell’s Wandering Scholars and Medieval Latin Lyrics are so confused 
as to make one wonder whether the compiler wrote from memory. 
There is no mention of translations of Plotinus and Porphyry, al- 
though translations of Iamblichus and Proclus are noted. If ‘medie- 
val’ is to be stretched to include them and Clement of Rome and 
Ignatius of Antioch, surely Plotinus is not to be ignored. An edition 
of the Heimskringla, the most most accessible to British readers, has 
been overlooked, Wentworth Huyshe’s transiation of Adamnan is now 
published by Routledge. 

Cross references should be increased generally. The index would be 
improved by the inclusion of the usual English forms of Norse names. 
At present the reader has to recognize St Magnus in Magnus saga 
helga eyjajarls. However, the book was issued in expectation of much 
criticism of detail, and no doubt a later edition will see considerable 
improvement. AntuHony Ross, O.P. 


LITERATURE 
JOHNSON AGONISTES, AND OTHER Essays. By Bertrand H. Bronson. 
(Cambridge University Press; 8s. 6d.) 

This is a learned book and makes hard reading. The three essays 
of which it is composed first appeared under the auspices of the 
University of California. They are full of scholarship, research, and 
thoughtful appraisal. Doubtless they will find an appreciative public, 
but that public would be larger were the author’s style simpler and 
more persuasive, his reasoning crystal-clear, and his touch lighter. 
For there is little sign of that blend of playful fancy and delicate 
humour, that freedom from cramping academic bonds, which ensure 
for the literary essay a measure of immortality. All the same, there 
is here a valuable contribution to Johnsonian criticism and we are 
grateful for it. 

The first essay (which gives title to the ook) is a psychological 
study of Johnson, viewed from a particular angle. He is seen as 8 
dual personality, a kind of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde as it were, full 
of apparent contradictions, a born, deep-dyed, whole-hearted Tory, 
yet a man who swims instinctively against the current, and tem- 
peramentally is always in revolt. And this thesis the author ably 
works out in detail. 

The third (and last) essay is a meticulous and careful analysis of 
Johnson’s Irene. Very few people have ever had the courage to 
tackle in this way that ill-fated play, or even to read it through. 
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Yet it would repay the labour. Our author, after minutely discussing 
the earlier plays written round the title before Irene herself, and 
then examining Johnson’s rough draft of his play, shows us how 
full of interest is its text, and what light it casts on Johnson’s own 
ideas at the time he wrote it. He even discovers in one of the lesser 
characters an embodiment of the qualities Johnson thought he had 
found in his own beloved ‘Tetty’. 

But it is the second of the essays which is the most novel and 
striking one. Mr Bronson is one of the first to draw upon the recently 
disinterred Boswell Papers, as yet little known in this country, but 
existing in a limited edition de luxe of eighteen volumes in America, 
of which a more popular impression is said to be in preparation. In 
‘Boswell’s Boswell’, we are given copious extracts from Boswell’s 
private journal, in which we see that strangest of men as he really 
lived, and are able to live each scene together with him. And in its 
‘appalling frankness’ that day by day record is one of the most 
singular self-biographies given to the world. Mr Bronson’s analysis 
of Boswell’s temperament merely scratches its surface, and gives 
us an appetite for more. Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


THE State oF Minp oF Mrs SHERWOOD. By Naomi Royde Smith. 
(Macmillan; 7s. 6d.) 

Mrs Sherwood, author of The Fairchild Family and of nearly four 
hundred books besides, died in 1851. Hers was surely a monumental 
achievement, and Miss Royde Smith has had the good idea of inspect- 
ing the monument. There is nothing more revealing than the popular 
reading of a former generation, and here we have a brisk and profes- 
sional guide who is able to disinter much that is amusing, and still 
more that is startling, from the millions of words in which the tireless 
lady expressed her moral and theological opinions. 

Nothing is easier than to laugh at these hortatory novels, whose 
setting ranges from India to Staffordshire vicarages, whose characters 
include malign monks, worthy clergymen, reforming English ladies 
on the Continent and children—always children, to be taught, to be 
threatened with the certain doom that awaits disobedience and even 
frivolity. But there is more to Mrs Sherwood than an Aunt Sally upon 
whom a later age can revenge itself with laughter. She is the embodi- 


ment of Victorian morality, of that Manichean mistrust of created 


good which haunts the children’s books of a period she did much to 
influence. 

Miss Royde Smith has provided valuable material for the sociologist, 
not to say the psychologist (what might he not make of Mrs Sher- 
wood’s preoccupation with corpses, with lingering disease and paren- 
tal ferocity?). And her analysis of the anti-Catholicism which became 
an obsession with Mrs Sherwood’s advancing years is a valuable side- 
light on what became a convention—taken for granted nowadays, but 
too rarely related to its origins. The famous conversation in The Fair- 
child Family strikes the note: 

‘Mamma’, said Henry, ‘are Roman Catholics Christian?’ 
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‘The Roman Catholics, my dear, are called Christians’, said 
Mrs Fairchild, ‘but there is much in their religion which the Bible 
does not approve. . . . You know that the French are Roman 
Catholics, and that they formerly were governed by a very power- 
ful king—so now go on with your reading, Henry’. 

But however vigorously Mrs Sherwood might insist on ‘correct doc- 
trine’, her theological views—and certainly her animosity for the 
papists—are part of a process that is as much economic and social as 
doctrinal. Truly does Miss Royde Smith remark that the work of Mrs 
Sherwood ‘hammered down the moral structure which eventually 
produced the commercial prosperity of the Victorian age’. 

Let no one suppose, however, that this is a dreary piece of research 
with the redoubtable Mrs Sherwood as a peg for an author’s opinions. 
It is rather an exquisite piece of writing, giving full credit to Mrs 
Sherwood’s achievement and illuminating it with a wit and discern- 
ment that Miss Royde Smith’s readers have come to expect of her. 
And in an age of shoddy books at high prices one must congratulate 
the publishers on the production of two hundred pages of excellent 
printing, with four contemporary illustrations, for the sum of seven 
and sixpence. e Itttup Evans, O.P. 
RELIGION AND Science. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture, by 

Charles E. Raven. (Oxford University Press; 2s.) 

In this lecture on the conflict between Religion and Science, Canon 
Raven tries to maintain that the opposition between them arose only 
when the religion of the Gospels was changed by the Church, 
especially in the Creeds which arose out of the Trinitarian and Chris- 
tological controversies and by the influence of St Augustine. This 
book cannot be recommended as a positive contribution to the dis- 
cussion, since it contains too many generalisations, too much 
muddled thought and too much inaccurate terminology. The author 
shows plenty of good will, but that is not sufficient to compensate 
for the poor quality of the intellectual content of the lecture. 

D. M. 


Tue Just VENGEANCE. Dorothy L. Sayers. (Gollancz; 5s.) 

The Just Vengeance, as Miss Sayers rightly insists in her intro- 
duction, is written ‘for performance in a cathedral rather than for 
reading in the study’. It is in fact difficult for the reader from the 
mere text, with its sparse ‘directions’ and little or no indication, in 
particular, of the musical setting of the sung passages, to form any 
eoncept of the play as a whole. 

The dialogue itself is mainly ‘echoes from many other writers’, as 
if Miss Sayers conceives her theme as the background to some 
fantastic jig-saw puzzle, her own task being to select and fit on 
the appropriate pieces. It must be owned she manipulates them 
adroitly enough: and if occasionally there is a hint that the ‘pieces 
dictate the play and that natural satisfaction of the intellect takes 
precedence of the act of worship of God, it is no more than 4 
suspicion. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

BOOKS FROM FRANCE 
Trois PENSEES INEDITES DE PascaL. Extraites du Manuscrit de 
l’Abbé Périer. By Louis Lafuma. (Paris, Editions Littéraires de 

France.) 

Ky MarGe pu Recurkin OriGinaL DES PENSEES DE PascaL. By Louis 

Lafuma. (Paris.) 

The appearance of M. Louis Lafuma’s book might be described 
as a fresh incident in the strange story of the publication of Pascal's 
writings. He left at his death a mass of fragmentary material: notes 
towards a great apology for religion, and several short treatises. The 
earliest publication, eight years after Pascal’s death, the Port-Royal 
edition of 1670, was very cautious, consisting of a selection of reflec- 
tions carefully edited. This was chiefly by reason of the Jansenist 
troubles, which long affected the history of Pascal's manuscripts; 
but also because his family and the Port-Royal editors did not see 
eye to eye, and because their unfinished state and frequent obscurity 
seemed to the taste of that time to detract from their literary value. 

The work was recognised as a powerful defence of Christianity, 
and successive editors added further material. It was bitterly re- 
sented by the free-thinkers, who represented Pascal as mentally un- 
balanced and a victim of superstition. Voltaire, who attacked him 
three times, in 1734, 1743, and most virulently in 1778, wrote: ‘Of 
all those eternal disputants he alone is left because he alone was a 
man of genius’. Condorcet, in 1776, published an Eloge et Pensées 
de Pascal, from which he eliminated the religious part. For these 
men the memorial is an ‘amulet’. The abbé Bossut gave a Christian 
but uncritical edition in 1779. 

Then came Chateaubriand. After his glowing pages in the Génie 
du Christianisme and Cousin’s passionate plea in 1842 for an edition 
based on the MSS, Faugére brought out his in 1844, to be followed 
by Molinier in 1877, Michaut in 1896, Brunschvicg in 1897-1904, 
and many others. 

All the editions of Pascal after the first made use of fresh material, 
taken bit by bit from the original MSS and early copies: a succinct 
account of these sources is a feature of the present volume. Condorcet 
in 1776 drew on a manuscript to which he refers in his preface 
(quoted by Lafuma, p. 133): 

I thought it would be useful to make a new edition of Pascal’s 
Thoughts, eliminating many of these Thoughts . . . and adding 
some which for particular reasons the editors of the first edition 
had withheld. A copy of these Thoughts rejected by the editors was 
found among the manuscripts of the abbé Périer, his nephew; and 
this authentic copy had been made from Pascal’s original, deposited 
in the library of Saint-Germain-des-Prés. 
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This manuscript had apparently disappeared since 1776. 

Faugére in 1844 consulted and described a Little Octavo MS lent to 
him by Sainte-Beuve, which (Lafuma p. 31) ‘must have been copied 
for the use of some Jansenist, fervent in his faith and in his admira- 
tion for Pascal, and it contains a great part of the fragments set aside 
by the first editors’. 

The evidence now arrayed by M. Lafuma goes to show that these 
two manuscripts are one and the same; and that he is in possession 
—he does not tell us how he came by it—of the precious leather- 
bound copy used and marked in the margin by Condorcet, and 
annotated in the handwriting of Sainte-Beuve. In it he has found 
three Pensées hitherto unpublished. 

The book is addressed to all who look on Pascal as a friend. It will 
appeal more directly of course to the experts. But in many ways it 
can give joy to others also. The accurate study of detail and careful 
array of converging proofs is most interesting to follow—like a good 
bit of detective work! The auther’s war-time study of Pascal is 
humanly moving: ‘Absorbed in this occupation I forgot there was no 
coal in the grate’. The facsimile reproductions allow us in imagination 
to watch the abbé Louis Périer in his quiet library: to see him 
poring over and copying in his beautiful writing the treasured MSS 
of which, after the death of Etienne in 1680 and of his mother 
Gilberte in 1687, he had become the family custodian. And after our 
complete privation of good print and paper, it is a joy to handle a 
book so beautifully produced. 

There is a supplementary pamphlet, correcting certain errors of 
Pascal’s modern commentators in the light of the re-discovery of 
Louis Périer’s MS. The author justifies these minute rectifications by 
quoting Pascal himself: 

‘The least movement is of consequence to all nature; the whole 
sea changes for a stone. Thus, in grace, the least action is of 
consequence, by its results, to everything. Therefore everything is 
important’. (Br. 505.) Mary Ryay. 


Mauriac RoMANcreR CHRETIEN. Par Georges Hourdin. (Les Editions 
du Temps Present; 50 francs.) 

One of the snares besetting the path of literary enthusiasts holds 
them in the delusion that the reading public possesses an equal 
knowledge with themselves of the work they feel impelled to praise. 
M. Georges Hourdin has not escaped from this trap. Fresh from 4 
comprehensive study of everything Frangois Mauriac has so far 
written (exception made of his monograph on Marguerite de Cortone), 
he takes it for granted that the rest of us have read and re-read our 
Mauriac to the same extent and with an equally retentive apprecia- 
tion as he has given to the master he defends. For Mauriac Chrétien 
is a defence, almost pathetic in its intensity, of an accusation which 
can only too easily be brought against the greatest living novelist. 

Quand on accuse M. Mauriac de jansénisme—again and again 
M. Hourdin’s analysis the serpent hisses—to be driven away by 
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arguments not lacking in subtlety but with instances which require 
aiurther annotation wian the swt, glancing reierences to Characters 
in novels the delender torgets to naine, or Lo books Long maccessible 
to the general reader. Ne lw reprochons donc pas comme un crime, 
pleads 1. tiourain, de voir les hommes lads puisque finalement il 
va les voir capables de Lieu, 

this habit ot delivering Judgments ot great lucidity on unidentitied 
causes, 1S NOt In this essay cononed to the uuthor under considera- 
ton. Again and again we are invited to consider situations developed 
by other novelists than M. Mauriac, or to revise our accepted ideas 
or the giants of Frencn nimeteenth century literature. Lor example, 
a long analysis Of Mauriac s almost vanisned novel Mal 1s inter- 
rupted by the swiit anomymous reterence: Le meilleur historien de 
Port Loyal a été en meme temps notre plus grand critique moraliste 
notre meileur amateur dames et le plus evonnant timide de qu'ait 
connu notre littérature. Lhis leaves tne reader to decide tor himselt 
whether the rather disputatious reference 1s to Saimte Beuve or to 
some other apostate. 

As a reugio-psychological analysis ot Mauriac’s genius this book 
is at once @ criticism and a reassurance: as a guide to his novels it 
wil be sheer bewilderment to all but those ot us who know most of 
them more or less by heart. ‘l‘hat it must lure all his admirers back 
to Mauriac’s earlier nait-torgotten works and persuade others to read 
his still accessible recent books is certain; that it solves the problem 
it has set out to discuss is less clear, in spite ot M. Hourdin’s final 
word to the ettect that Mauriac has completed tor the wide non- 
Catholic public the example ot Péguy and tne lesson of Paul Claudel. 

NaoMI RoyDE SMITH. 


Gop AND Mammon. By Francois Mauriac. (Sheed and Ward; 5s.) 

the reprint of M. Mauriac’s essay on the dilemma that taces the 
Catholic novelist should be very welcome now that his novels are 
to appear in a collected Knglish edition. God and Mammon was never 
more needed, and it should help in that process of discrimination 
which criticism initially demands. 


FrepERIC NIETZSCHE. Pages Mystiques. Extraits traduits et accom- 
pagnés d’eclaircissements par A. Quinot. (Robert Laffont, Paris; 
210 francs.) 

M. Quinot belongs most decidedly to what Professor Crane Brinton 
has called the ‘gentle’ interpreters of Nietzsche: he has presented 
the latter as, of all things, a ‘theosophist’. It appears not only that 
Nietzsche’s real, and indeed sometimes most hidden aim was to 
convey a new and esoteric doctrine of God, but also that he was a 
mystic who underwent states analogous to those of quiet, union and 
ecstasy. One would like to hear the reactions of Alfred Beaumler to 
such a reading of Nietzsche. Perhaps even the philosopher himself 
might have had some comments to make if he could have heard his 
doctrine compared to that of Schelling in his later years. However, 
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one more key to Nietzsche’s thought adds to the fun, and it is 
pleasing to find Beaumler’s tough geopolitician appearing as mystic 
and theosophist. 

M. Quinot’s book consists of selected extracts from Nietzsche's 
writings (including the poems) translated into French and furnished 
with preface, comments and an explanatory index. The extracts are 
arranged chronologically, according to the stages of Nietzsche's 
spiritual development, and there is a short introduction to each 
division. The explanatory index ‘of the theosophical vocabulary of 
Nietzsche’ is a valuable and useful feature of the book, even if one 
does not agree with all the explanations. 

Pages Mystiques can scarcely be recommended to anyone who is 
simply looking for a single book from ‘which he can gather a 
working knowledge of the thought of Nietzsche and an explanation 
of the profound influence it has exercised, as of its fascination for 
thinkers of very different types and traditions (though, to do the 
author justice, he does not pretend that his picture of Nietzsche is 
complete). On the other hand, the book will be of interest to students 
of Nietzsche who are already acquainted with the latter’s writings, 
for they will recognise (or ought to recognise) that even if the author 
is guilty of exaggeration and over-emphasis, there is certainly an 
element in Nietzsche’s thought which makes M. Quinot’s presenta- 
tion a possibility. Nietzsche was, in spite of all negation, preoccupied 
with the problem of God, and the very character taken by his denial 
shows that he was very far from being a superficial positivist or 
freethinker. Moreover, it seems to me to be true that the universe, 
as the developing Will to Power, especially when seen in the light of 
the Eternal Recurrence, took on the character of the Divine in the 
philosopher’s consciousness and that he did regard himself as in some 
sense a prophet of this ‘God’. He was not, of course, a mystic in 
the proper and Catholic sense of the word (even if he was un mystique 
manqué, as a Catholic writer has maintained), but he did think that 
in his philosophy Christian theism was aufgehoben (to use a Hegelian 
phrase) rather than simply denied. M. Quinot’s book, then, will serve 
the useful purpose of drawing attention to the religious elements in 
Nietzsche’s thought, and it will perhaps serve this purpose all the 
better precisely because the author’s picture of Nietzsche is, in the 
reviewer's opinion, set in an exaggerated light. M. Quinot hopes to 
provide us with further and complementary works on Nietzsche: one 
might suggest that a detailed commentary on Also sprach Zarathus- 
tra, with account taken of other and different interpretations, would 
be of interest. F. C. Copreston, §.J. 


PrGuy AND Les CAHIERS DE LA QuINzAINE. By Daniel Halévy. (Denis 
Dobson; 12s. 6d.) 
SoxitupE pE Pseuy. B. J.-P. Dubois Dumée. (Plon; 65 francs.) 
Since his death, at the age of 41, in the second month of the first 
World War, Charles Péguy has become increasingly famous in France. 
His works, ignored or belittled in his lifetime, are now praised and 
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quoted; though it is possible that the majority of readers dip rather 
taan plunge in them. In England his name has begun to be known, 
but the Mysteries, ‘Lapestries and tervid apologiae which released his 
genius can hardly be said to have crossed the Channel. 

Monsieur Halevy’s book, now transiated by Mrs Kuth Bethell, was 
published in 1940: a thoroughly revised version ot his Charies Péguy 
et les Cahiers de la Quinzaine which appeared in 1918. 

lt is a complete biography but, as the wole suggests, more especially 
concerned with the perioa, 19UU-14. when teguy was editing his 
Uahiers, We are given précis ot nearly ali Péguy s own works, and 
in addition, of the more important works which ochers contributed to 
nis paper. ‘nis mignt easily nave been tedious; as might the details 
ot tue Krench political scene at the turn of the century, even though 
Péguy s socialism, Vreyiusism, and republicanism were like nobouy 
elses. But M. Haléevy nas an exceptiona: gitt tor lucid exposition, 
which is applied both to external circumstances and events and to 
the more coimpiex story of Péguy s inner lite. As an imtroduction for 
Knglish readers to the man and his background, this book is a most 
lortunate choice. 

Solitude de féguy is rather a commentary than an introduction, 
and presupposes acquaintance with its subject. Monsieur Dubois- 
Uumee was not, like M. Halévy, a close triend of Péguy’s, nor is he 
such a vivacious raconteur. for all that his study, wuicn is the truit 
oI sustained reflection, enlarges and deepens our understanding of 
reguy and iliumines much that is enigmatic in his thought, 
character and behaviour. lt examines the kuotty problem of Peguy’s 
inal orthodoxy; and wisely avoids a positive conclusion. 

Un ne peut pas dire que Péguy ne serait jamais devenu intégraie- 
ment cavnolique, on ne peut pas dire non pilus quu ie serait 
certainement devenu. Ce qui est sur, c est qu il évait bien prés 
de l’étre. 
it is also certain that at most periods of the Church’s history 

Péguy would have been in conflict with his superiors. He was too 
fond of bombshells, of which one example will serve: 

Ne peuvent pas mener une vie chrétienne, c’est 4 dire ne peuvent 
pas étre chrétiens, ceux qui sont assurés du pain quotidien. Je 
veux dire temporellement assurés. Si ce sont les rentiers, les 
fonctionnaires, les moines. 

His ‘savage independence’, whether as a humanist or as a 
Catholic, may have contained a strand of wilfulness, but its main 
fibre was a heroic sincerity. Péguy’s fidelity grows grander in 
retrospect. CoLiIn SUMMERFORD. 


Les CHRETIENS DANS La CITE. By Jacques Madaule. (Editions du 
Sagittaire, Paris; 140 francs.) 

‘En apprenant la France, on apprend l’homme.’ Although we are 
all familiar with this view and admit that there is much truth in it, 
it is perhaps a little misleading to give so general a title 
to a book which—though not exclusively concerned with French 
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problems—considers the attitude of the Christian towards the State 
in the light of French history, especially of the recent past. With 
this qualification in mind, the book is to be welcomed; for the author 
brings out the main trends of the relations between Church and 
State in France with admirable clarity, based on a deep under. 
standing of bis fellow-countrvmen and the essential demands of the 
Christian faith. The origins of the conflict as a specifically French 
problem go back to Philip the Fair, the founder of the modern state, 
supported by the newer nobility and the bourgeoisie; the more open 
conflict, also complicated by a deep cleavage on the very constitution 
of France, broke out in 1789. It persists and cries urgently for a 
settlement today. Its typical expression lies in the educational system 
in which there are two classes of schools: the confessional, supported 
by the Right; the state-schools, supported by the Left. A division 
which is as disastrous to the welfare of the nation as it is to the 
rights of the Church; a division which is perpetuated less by ill-will 
than by a rigidity too often mistaken for loyalty to tradition and by 
the lack of real interest in polities which is characteristic, not of 
Frenchmen only, but of ordinary human beings everywhere, still— 
in spite of more abundant resources—under considerable strain in 
providing for the basic necessities of life: 

‘Tout le monde respecte un homme qui pense comme les siens 
ont toujours pensé. \ucune surprise & craindre avec lui. On sait 
toujours dans quel sens il va réagir. Ses adversaires l’estiment et, 
quand its sont en veine de générosité, font son éloge, ce qui 
démontre la largeur de leur esprit. Car le plus beau est d’avoir 
Vesprit large et des opinions arrétées. Mais 4 la rigueur, et pour 
Je commun des mortels, les opinions arrétées suffisent. 

‘Méme dans les périodes de grande crise, on voit des gens, beau- 
coup plus nombreux qu’on ne pense, continuer de vaquer & leurs 
propres affaires. Ils achétent et ils vendent, ils se marient, ils 
aiment comme si de rien n’était. C’est la vie, dit-on’. 

EDWARD QUINN. 


Principgs p'UN PonrrigvE Humayistr. By Jacques Maritain. (Hart- 
mann, Paris.) 

Readers who have been dissatisfied with translations of Maritain 
may be glad to have this collection of essays in French, all of which 
have already appeared in books or reviews published in U.S.A. and 
England in recent years; the first and last of them, La Conquéte de 
la Liberté and La Fin du Machiavélisme, may not be already known 
to readers on this side of the Atlantic. These are excellent examples 
of Maritain’s method, his intellectual patience and careful distine- 
tions; he understands the desire for quick results which leads to 
Machiavellian policy, the laudable pursuit of natural justice, but 
points out that the destruction of nations and even civilisations is 
no infringement of divine justice which works itself out in human 
history in a way which—in the last resort—can never be understood 


by man. E. Q 
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BinaN DE 1 Hisroirk, Par René Grousset, de | Académie Francaise. 
(Paris; Plon.) 

This is a remarkable book. The eminent historian, specialist in 
oriental studies, has undertaken something almost impossible, and 
succeeded. The book gives a synthetic view of the history of the 
West since prehistoric times, a similar view of the history of the 
East, another of the relations between Kast and West. The arts and 
civilisations of thousands of years are passed in review. A task 
evidently impossible to fulfil unless the historian has the erudition 
that Grousset displays. What is more remarkable is the way Grousset 
has succeeded in composing such a panorama, writing genuine his- 
tory, without deviating into the style of a school manual nor into a 
philosophy of history, in which history is sacrificed to a preconceived 
philosophical system. Grousset gives us the reflections inspired in 
him by the spectacle of the history of mankind, but he is scrupulous 
on every page to state first what that history was. 

' The interest of the book is double. First, the wealth of historical 
information, especially on the East, and religion, philosophy and 
art receive as much, or more space, than politics and war. Second, 
the conclusion that derives from Grousset’s meditation on human 
history, seen against its background of cosmic forces. Grousset ex- 
presses it in a chapter entitled: On one of Pascal’s Pensées. Human 
history (and the survey is brought down to the present day), is a 
long series of efforts and cataclysms that, superticially regarded, and 
for all its transitory splendours, is not unaptly symbolised by the 
dance of Siva. the cosmic god, with a necklace of skulls. who treads 
down the generations of gods and men. There is no alternative to 
intellectual despair—except the Cross. Ave Crur Spes unica is 
Grousset’s conclusion, and it strikes home with peculiar cogency 
after the learned historical syntheses so brilliantly sketched. The 
work is not, however, a piece of apologetics. It is the quintessence of 
a life-time’s study of history distilled into a brief but rich panorama, 
vivified by the reflections that this study was inspired. 

W. J. O'Hara. 


ERASME DE RorrerpaM, Lissai sur Je Libre Arbitre. Traduction par 
Pierre Mesnard. (Les Editions Robert et René Chaix, Algiers.) 

This is the first French translation ever to be made of one of the 
most important and at the same time most forgotten works of 
Erasmus. The Praise of Folly has come to be the best known work 
by which Erasmus is judged. Yet he was essentially a theologian, a 
Catholic theologian. This stands out with all desirable clarity in this 
ealm essay which he published in 1526 against Luther’s views on 
Christian liberty. It would be hard not to agree with Mesnard’s 
judgment: ‘The essay on free will is a particularly useful sign-post 
on the road that leads from scholastic philosophy through the classical 
Catholicism of the French seventeenth century to the most impor- 
tant avenues of contemporary thought’. It is scarcely possible to 
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understand Renaissance Humanism and, by contrast, the Reforma- 
tion, without knowing Erasmus. His essay reveals better than a 
dozen academic commentaries what was in dispute between Luther 
and his Catholic contemporaries. It throws light on later controversies 
on grace. Mesnard’s translation and adequate introduction, which 
places the Essay in its historical context, can therefore serve a useful 
purpose. 

‘rasmus deliberately restricts his argument to the field of 
Scripture and Christian common sense. He points out the monstrosity 
of Luther’s principles of Biblical interpretation, and indicates the 
overwhelming weight of tradition in favour of the freedom of the 
will even when moved by grace. He aims at offering Luther a doc- 
trine commonly accepted, firmly based on Scripture, but avoiding 
ambitious philosophical systematisation. In consequence, as Mesnard 
remarks, his essay belongs to a different genre from St Thomas’s 
treatise on grace. ° 

He gave an example of Christian charity and intellectual good 
taste, by adopting a moderate tone (which Luther himself praised), 
by seeking to understand the reasons that led Luther to exaggerate 
the role of grace, and giving full credit for what good intentions there 
were. Pierre Mesnard’s translation and introduction make this valu- 


able document more widely accessible. W. J. O'Hara. 
Retrouver La For. By Jules Romains. (Flammarion, Paris; 80 
francs.) 


Almost any book about France, especially when written so lucidly 
und persuasively as M. Romains’, prompts one to pour out at 
length one’s own views on France which, because it is, in some 
sense, universal, is also the possession of all. France, at once in- 
tensely national—Frenchmen are nearly as bad at speaking foreign 
languages as the English are—and keenly aware of the contribution 
she has to make to the world, is the thermometer of Europe. When 
France is uncertain of herself, Europe is in confusion, and what 
happens in France is usually the mirror, and sometimes the prophecy, 
of what happens elsewhere. By these standards, both Europe and 
France are in a sad condition. All the more reason, then, for France 
to recover her faith in herself and for us to understand her. 

This book is unfortunately a war-time book and is concerned as 
much with justifying the past as seeking remedies for the future. M. 
Romains, of course, makes out a good case for France and defends 
her policy leading up to the war, with dignity and a restrained 
passion. And the Englishman, with his unconscious air of moral 
superiority, has not yet, and probably never will, give France her 
due, To him, France was not the victim of his and American short- 
sightedness but of her own incompetence. The views of enlightened 
men like M. Romains need a wider publicity in this country. Yet, 
even he, so clear-sighted and honest, does not seem to realise the 
psychological effect abroad of the moral decline of France before 
the war. France may have been right all through, but her lack of 
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faith in herself and her own ideals, almost nullified her good 
intentions. 

What, then, according to M. Romains, are these ideals? Respect 
for the dignity of the person, for the essential freedoms, for the pre- 
eminence of reason, the need for clear ideas, a passion for culture 
‘Greco-Latin-French’, to which France has made so notable a 
contribution in thought and letters—these are some of the things he 
conceives to be characteristic French ideals. And who shall deny 
him? Nor must it be imagined that he swallows the old clichés 
whole. Indeed the most welcome and, it must be confessed, the 
most surprising feature of this book, is the keen criticism and re- 
valuation of such ideals as democracy, personal liberty and social 
morality that fill the latter half of the book. There is a striking 
criticism of the Socialist State which M. Romains sees as but 
another version of totalitarianism. When the ‘patron’ is replaced 
by the universal employer, the State, he is clear that so far as free- 
dom is concerned, it is a change for the worse; and his remedies 
for that are, most surprising of all, exactly those of Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno; diffused property, small savings, and the 
general building up of the small man. He knows that he will be 
scoffed at for these bourgeois ideals, but he retorts severely to the 
intellectuals that they, if they had the foresight to save, would have 
been less the creatures of the invader than they were. For they had 
to scribble despicable columns in controlled papers to get their bread. 

All this is to the good, and if there are more voices like this among 
the Left, to which M. Romains belongs, the hopes for France are 
brighter than they seem. However, it cannot be disguised that the 
chief weakness of this book is that M. Romains falls into the old 
secularist error. Oh, there is no anti-clericalism here; all is calm and 
reasonable. But that is just the trouble. M. Romains’s ‘foi’ is really 
‘reason’, or no more than eonfidence in reason. The restoration of 
the rule of reason in public affairs would of course be a great advance, 
but there are two fallacies lurking in the background. First, it is 
dificult to understand how anyone can imagine that reason alone can 
find remedies for a world that has rejected it and is passing through 
a hell of wickedness and suffering. Secondly, how is the reign of 
reason to be set up? M. Romains seems unconscious of the existence 
of a higher law and a weightier sanction. He makes three unenthusi- 
astic references to Christianity and seems to be unaware of what 
the Faith has meant to France in the past, and what the Church is 
doing for France now. If France is to recover her former greatness, 
it will be through the Faith rather than through any naive Greek 
confidence in the power of human reason. 

J. D. CricutTon. 


Jean Cocteau. Par Roger Lannes (Voétes d’Aujourd’hui; 4. Pierre 
Seghers.) 

The most interesting thing about Jean Cocteau was (is?) his 

interest in angels. It was in the ’20s, when Maritain’s Art et Scolas- 
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tique was being passed from hand to hand, that people began to 
surmise that Jacques the metaphysician’s discovery of angelic levels 
of existence was perhaps being echoed by Jean the poet’s jerky, 
puzzling, impudent, and perhaps inspired, utterances. Jacques him- 
self thought as much. Someone in the Dublin Review, I remember, 
writing of Le Rappel a l’Ordre, compared Jean’s style to a snowball: 
not that it swelled by rolling (it emphatically had no ‘roll’ at all), 
but that it resembled crystals packed tight. St Thomas saw in crys- 
tals the sign of a star-driving intellect, less than divine but incredibly 
more than human. And Cocteau seemed to be fretted by the same 
idea. He kept trying to crystallise new forms out of the void left by 
some preoccupied angel's exit. 

That was some time ago. But the poet went on trying to catch 
his crystals. It always seemed to be a race with something wonder- 
fully speedy just ahead of him—an intellect already there, look, in 
the clouds, in plate-glass window reflections, in the angles of walls 
and floors, on the Eiffel Tower, everywhere; resolving the obvious 
into mysteries which were yet as logical as lifts and yet again as 
personal as free choice or sorrow. Who could catch such a creature? 
Jean tried the poet’s everlasting method—imimicry. Had not Dante 
said that Art was Nature’s son and God’s grandson? and Jean, | 
think, had a grain of Dante in him (see M. Lannes’s book, p. 18, 
par. 8). 

If you want to speculate on Cocteau, read very carefully M. 
Lannes’s first chapter and then skip to p. 105 where Jean’s poems 
begin. K. F. 


TL. MeLaAikAGE DES EGutses. (Cahiers de | Art Saeré; Blackfriars Pub- 
lications; 3s. 3d.) 

The lighting of churches is too often an afterthought, unrelated 
to architectural design. But it is of the greatest consequence; the 
lux lucet in tenebris of Christian revelation has its discernible form 
in the candles and lamps about the altar, as well as in the subtleties 
of modern systems of illumination. 

The present cahier should be of great interest to those who ate 
concerned with the care of churches. Apart from articles on the litu- 
gical requirements for lighting (accompanied by excellent illustra- 
tious), there are practical suggestions—with measurements and 
voltage and wattage, which should be taken into account in the 
building of a new church, or in the improvement of an old one. 


A, A. 
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ERRATA 
Mainly owing to postal delays during the Christmas period, many misprints 
appeared in the January issue of Biackrriars. The Editor regrets that not all of 
these can be rectified, but the serious errors were the following: 
p. 42, line 38, for ‘virtues’ read ‘vices’; line 45, for ‘ghilesaghes" read ‘philologos’. 
p. 44, lines 5 and 6, should be transposed. 
p. 45, line 11, for ‘Bec-Helbouir’ read ‘Bec-Hellouin’; ‘ine 25, for ‘another’ 
read ‘no other’; line 48, for ‘Henry IV’ read ‘Henry VI’. 
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DARTFORD PRIORY. The history of the English 
Dominicanesses with 7 illustrations, written by the 
Dominican nuns of Headington. 2/- 

















EVE AND THE GRYPHON by Geratp Vann. Deals 
with Christian life for women living in the world, 
with Our Lady, St Catherine, St Monica and Beatrice 
as models 6/- 










WHATSOEVER HE SHALL SAY. A series of letters on 
Prayer and the Spiritual life written to an imaginary 
young woman. Theophila, by FERDINAND VALENTINE. 
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AN OLD APOSTLE SPEAKS. Sermons and addresses 
by Fr Vincent McNass, hitherto unpublished, and 
including an autobiographical sketch spoken at his 
jubilee of Priesthood. A Memoir by Fr Gerald Vann 
makes a fitting introduction. 1/6 





MONEY IS STERILE. A strong case for a return to a 
system of bargaining in which money is limited to 
the goods it should represent, by Fr G. JaANsEn. 1/- 


PILGRIM CROSS 


An illustrated account of the VEZELAY PEACE PILGRIMAGE 
in which thirty British pilgrims carried a heavy Cross from 
Dieppe to Vezelay, a distance of nearly 300 miles, in 
July 1946. 70 photographs. Fr Gerald Vann’s address to 
the pilgrims on their return is included. 2/6 
Fr Gerald Vann’s address to the pilgrims before their 
mission is published separately under the title of Ler 
THERE BE LIGHT. Price 3d. post free 
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Blackfriars Publications :: St Giles :: Oxford 
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